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JANUARY MEETING, 1911 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12 th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the list of donors to the Library during the month was read. 

Henry Herbert Edes, of Cambridge, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society; and Samuel Verplanck Hoffman, of 
New York, a Corresponding Member. 

The Editor reported gifts of manuscripts from Samuel Savage 
Shaw, and further deposits of Huntington manuscripts by Roger 
Wolcott. 

Mr. Ford read a manuscript which had recently been given 
to the Society by Col. James Morris Morgan, of Washington, 
D. C, formerly of the Confederate navy. It was written, 
before 1867, by Captain Ernest C. Reid, of the merchant service. 
A German by birth, he early went to sea, and for many years 
sailed on the East India trade in ships belonging to Eraser, 
Trenholm and Company, of Charleston and Liverpool. The 
principal cargoes were jute bagging for cotton bales. Colonel 
Morgan writes: 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Reid was the first mate of the 
ship Emily SL Pierre, named after one of the daughters of George 
Alfred Trenholm, of the mercantile firm, and also Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Confederacy. This ship, loaded with jute bagging 
and bound for Charleston, arrived off that port in 1861, after the 
war had opened, but of this her captain was ignorant. She was 
captured, and Reid and the crew, with the exception of the captain, 
cook and steward, were taken out of her and sent to Fort Lafayette. 
A prize crew was put on board, with orders to take her to a northern 
port, and carrying with her the captain, cook and steward. One 
night Captain Wilson got into communication with his cook and 
steward, overpowered the prize crew consisting of ten or eleven men, 
and forced the prisoners to help him navigate the ship to Liverpool, 
England. The name of the ship was changed to Anna Helen, another 
daughter of Trenholm, and being put under the British flag to avoid 
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recapture, she carried cargoes of contraband goods from Liverpool 
to the Bermuda Islands, where they were transferred to Trenholm's 
steam blockade-runners. 

When Reid was released from prison, Mr. Trenholm gave him 
command of a small steamer, a makeshift blockade-runner, whose 
name I have forgotten; and although she was very slow, he managed 
to sneak through the blockading squadron several times. He was at 
last met in the open sea by a cruiser, and as he would not stop, his 
little vessel was sunk. As soon as he got out of prison he was again 
given the command of another blockade-runner, and again he fell a 
victim to the same cruiser, and met with the same fate — the destruc- 
tion of his ship and imprisonment. Reid used to relate with pride 
an amusing anecdote about meeting the captain of the cruiser in the 
streets of Nassau, who expostulated with him, saying: "Reid, you 
have treated me shamefully! I am a man with a family, and all the 
other oflScers of the blockade are making heaps of money. But my 
ship is so slow that you are the only blockade-runner I can catch, 
and you force me every time to destroy your ship, instead of acting 
decent and letting me get some prize money. Now do act white 
next time, and let me get the benefit of the cotton. It does you no 
good on the bottom of the sea." Reid commanded three blockade- 
runners before he took command of the Sumter, and all were de- 
stroyed by the United States cruisers. I think he died in 1875, then 
being in command of a small coasting steamer plying between Balti- 
more and Charleston. 

The Mrs. G. was a Mrs. Greenough of New Orleans, She posed as 
a famous Confederate spy, and wanted everybody to know it. She 
was drowned near Fort Fisher, as Reid relates. Greater minds 
than mine had grave doubts concerning Southern spies who cried 
their vocation from the housetops. It was a particular fad of some 
notoriety-loving women. I heard a story in those days, that, when 
the work of some particular spy had been praised in the presence 
of General Lee, he remarked in his quiet way: "There can be no 
doubt of the value of the information brought by some volunteer 
spies, but I doubt if it is of as much importance to us as the informa- 
tion they give the enemy while securing it, and," he added, after a 
pause, "immunity." 

On the Sumter at this time, the following notes are illustrative 
of her last voyage to the United States. 

The United States consul at Liverpool reported on July 3, 
1863: 

The steamer Sumter , now called the Gibraltar, sailed this morning. 
As yet she has not cleared from the customs; will do so probably 
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next week. She is one of the privileged class and not held down like 
other vessels to strict rules and made to conform to regulations. 
She has on her a number of guns in cases, among them the two large 
Blakely, weighing some 22 tons each, shot, shell, and other muni- 
tions of war, and machinery, which, I think, is intended to work the 
guns in the turret of the ironclads now building by the Messrs. 
Laird. I beHeve those guns are for these ironclads. 

And again on July 4: 

The clearance of the Sumter, called Gibraltar, appears in the papers 
this morning for Nassau. I forgot to mention yesterday that she is 
commanded by a Southerner by the name of E. C. Reid. M. G. 
Klingender's name figures as her consignor.^ 

With this information it became an object to meet and pre- 
vent her from landing. On July 20, Dahlgren, then off Morris 
Island, South CaroKna, issued instructions to spare no efforts 
for her capture. ^^If she appears and can be destroyed, let it 
be done even if one of our vessels has to chase her inside.'' ^ 
He repeated these instructions, ten days later, in even more 
expressive terms: "In the case of the Sumter, she is to be pur- 
sued even into the harbor, at all risks, by day or night, and 
destroyed." ^ Her destination was unknown, for Nassau may 
have been a blind; but August 12 two Whitworth guns, of 22 
tons each, were landed at Bermuda, and the vessel herself was 
reported at that place."* The blockade-runner, if it was the 
vessel, carried the guns herself to Wilmington, and success- 
fully landed her cargo. Later the Sumter was falsely reported 
to have been destroyed at Charleston, but it proved to have 
been a smaller vessel of the same name. 

The Bermuda Gazette explains the mystery of the sinking of the 
Confederate steamer Sumter, alias Gibraltar, in Charleston Harbor. 
She was fired into by Fort Moultrie, the rebels there probably mis- 
taking her for a Federal man-of-war. Six hundred and thirty persons 
were on board of her at the time, and all but twenty were saved.^ 

But on October 11, she was properly reported by Lieutenant 
Lamson, of the U. S. S. Nansemond, then off New Inlet, Wil- 
mington, as being in the river, without cargo, and waiting an 

1 Official War Records, Navies, ix. 128, 129. 

2 Ih. XIV. 378. 

' Ih. 411. * Ih, 513. 

^ Official War Records, Navies, ix. 229. The date is about September 18, 1863. 
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opportunity to come out.^ A month later, on November 12, 
Rear-Admiral Lee learned that the vessel had been loaded for 
more than a month, and would go out over the main bar, as 
the Nansemond was troublesome on the New Inlet side.^ Also, 
that of the two large guns brought by the Sumter, one had 
burst at Charleston, and the other was at Wilmington, in- 
tended to be placed in Fort Fisher. 

The Last Blockade Run of the Sumter, 1863. 

In October, 1863, 1 was outward bound in the soi-disant Sumter: 
they called her still the Sumter although her name according to her 
papers was then the Gibraltar of Gibraltar, but her old name had 
been made so famous previously by her daring and brave com- 
mander Captain Semmes, that people did not accept the change grace- 
f\illy and clung to the old one. Built originally in Philadelphia for 
the New Orleans and Havana trade, as the Habana she became quite 
a favorite with the travelling community on that route, was bought 
by the Confederate Government after the outbreak of the war, 
named the Sumter, smd Captain Semmes appointed as her commander, 
who made her the terror of American merchantmen in the waters 
around the West India Islands, until her boilers became so much 
worn, that he was obliged to run her into Gibraltar; here she was 
dismantled and sold to an English house.^ After receiving her Eng- 
lish papers and necessary repairs, she proceeded to Liverpool and 
lay there some time without employment. The agents of the Con- 
federate States Government in the sxmimer of 1863, wishing to get 
some heavy gims into the Confederacy for the defence of Charleston, 
S. C, chartered her. One of the numerous officers, that then held 
commission in the naval service of the Confederate States and were 
doing little or nothing in Europe, was appointed to her command, and 
after some difficulty with regard to her clearance,^ succeeded in 
getting out of Liverpool and, evading the United States cruisers, 
she arrived safe at Wilmington. Here she discharged her cargo of 
guns, shot and shell, and taking a load of Government cotton on 
board, she was ready to proceed to sea. 

To vessels adapted for this peculiar trade, blockade-running at 
the time I mentioned was, comparatively speaking, easy. They were 
generally long low side-wheel steamers, with great power of speed, 
painted a color that resembled the shadows of the night to a nicety, 
commanded by men that added to coolness and bravery a thorough 

1 Official War Records, Navies, rx. 234. ^ /j, ^qq, 

8 lb. n. 74-78. * lb. 144, 420. 
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knowledge of the coast and its adjacent shoals. They timed their 
departure from either Nassau or Bermuda so as to be able to leave 
the inner or western edge of the Gulf stream about dusk, and, if 
correct in their reckoning and consequently making a true landfall, 
found little difficulty in passing the fleet. Sometimes, if caught a 
glance of by a more vigilant man-of-war, it was only a shot or so 
and often not even that. As they swept past with the velocity of a 
fog cloud in a gale of wind, it was impossible for any gunner to fire 
at them with success, and the rocket flying up in the direction, they 
thought the phantom had gone, was all they could do to warn some 
of their confreres farther in shore to keep a good lookout for the 
coming vessel. It was only in the two following years of the war, 
that blockade-rimning became exceedingly difficult and dangerous, 
through the increase of the fleet round about the harbours, and the 
establishment of an outer blockade about fifty miles from the coast. 
The latter was composed of the swiftest steamers of which the 
United States navy could boast. 

I say it was easy for steamers adapted for this service to run 
the blockade: unfortunately the Sumter was not. Her sides rose 
some fifteen feet above the water's edge and with her large smoke- 
stack and her three masts and yards being barque rigged, she loomed 
up considerably even in a very dark night; but having succeeded in 
getting into port at day time, I thought I could venture with good 
prospect of success at night; and mounting the steps leading to 
headquarters I entered, and my papers being found all right I got 
my vise, with many hearty good wishes for success from the gentle- 
manly officers of General Whiting's staff, kind, affable and brave 
every one of them, as Fort Fisher can testify at least to the latter 
quality. 

Done with headquarters, there were other formaHties to be got 
through with before a steamer could leave the city. A "boarding 
officer" had to be notified that the steamer was ready for inspection; 
upon which notice he came on board with a guard and, after muster- 
ing the crew and keeping them together in one spot, a strict search 
was made in every nook and corner, that was not filled with cargo 
for "stowaways." The first conscript law had been passed and was 
in full force, and many an anxious individual whose courage had gone 
like Bob Acres, or who thought a soldier's life not congenial to his 
habits or beneficial to his health, would have given quite a large 
sum to get clear and away from Dixie. A good many tried to prove 
to the higher Government Officials that their services in foreign 
climes, would be of much more benefit to the country than with a 
musket in the field, and succeeded (for a consideration). But they 
never did with Lieutenant Thomas the boarding officer, — a kind, 
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affable man, but strict and intensely honest! Bribery was thrown 
away on him and he had every opportimity to make a fortune. A 
temperance man, he never would touch even a glass of wine on board 
the different steamers, although they were well known to have the 
best of wines. He did his duty politely but thoroughly, although I 
found out his weakness after a while, — he liked lobsters, and with 
a pleasant smile, he would permit you to put some of those into his 
boat. If an unfortunate fellow was found, why two soldiers took 
him in charge and off he went to the guardhouse. If not, the steamer 
was allowed to proceed, with a sergeant and four men as a guard, to 
see that nobody came on board during the passage from town to 
Fort Fisher at the mouth of the river. 

To illustrate the dangers some people would risk, the hardships 
they were willing to suffer, to evade this much dreaded conscription, 
I will briefly relate an incident that came under my own observation 
on one of the voyages from the Confederacy. To enable the reader 
to understand the sufferings a poor wretch underwent that time, I am 
obliged to explain the construction of the hull of a ship or steamer. 
After the keel of a vessel is laid, the frames one by one are attached 
to it. These frames are, comparatively speaking, like the ribs of an 
animal, the keel being the backbone; and when the former are all 
secured to the latter for the whole length of the ship, the planks 
forming the outside of the ship are fastened by bolts to these frames, 
until the side of the ship is complete. Then a similar planking, but 
of less thickness, is placed on the inside of the frames, and after com- 
pletion forms so to say a double ship, the empty space between the 
two hulls being filled up at intervals of a foot or two by the frames. 
In sailing vessels this inner planking is fastened for the entire length 
of the ship, the pumps going through it at a certain place to remove 
any water that should get through the outside; but on steamers, 
where different pipes of iron and lead run from the engines to differ- 
ent parts of the hold, this flooring is loose for the space of the engine 
department, and is composed of cast iron plates that fit close to 
each other, and can be lifted up if any disarrangement in the pipes 
below makes it necessary. Of course the space between this outer 
and inner skin of a ship is very small, and varies according to the 
shape of the vessel from eighteen inches to two feet deep in amid- 
ships. On this particular voyage that I allude to, the excitement 
was over and the steamer clear of the inner or immediate blockade, 
when a fireman reported to the Engineer that he had discovered a 
dead man in the stokehold. While in the pursuance of his duties, 
stepping frequently across one of the plates before mentioned, he 
felt that it did not rest solid, and, wishing to find out the cause of 
the obstruction, he lifted the plate up, when to his horror he saw the 
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body of a man, face upwards and to all appearance dead, jammed 
tight between the frames, partly covered with water, a certain 
quantity of which is always collected there. To rim to the engine 
room, terrified and horror-struck, and to report the fact to the 
engineer was the work of a moment; equally as quick the stranger, 
then apparently dead, was got out and brought on deck, and it took 
all my knowledge of the healing art and a great quantity of restora- 
tives to keep the flickering spark of life, that was left, from taking 
its departure altogether. After recovery, he told me, that to avoid 
serving in the army, he had secretly come on board the night before 
our departure and chosen the place, as the most likely to escape the 
notice of the boarding officer; that after the steamer got fully under 
way and, as he thought, safe to sea, he found the heat making him 
feel very faint and he tried to raise the plate, which he had let down 
again after concealing himself; but found his limbs so stiff and 
useless from lying there so long (eight hours), and his strength so 
exhausted by the faintness that was gradually overpowering him, 
that he did not succeed, and after suffering all the horrors of a person 
buried in a trance, he lost consciousness. He assured me though, 
he would rather die a dozen deaths on the battlefield than live the 
one half hour over again that elapsed before he lost consciousness. 

The city of Wilmington on the Cape Fear river is situated about 
thirty miles from the sea. The river for the entire distance is full 
of shoals, and is difficult to navigate for a vessel of any considerable 
draft. Besides these natural obstructions, a good many artificial 
ones, protected by heavy batteries ashore, had been added by the 
military authorities, to prevent the advent of the Yankee fleet, 
should the capture of the forts constructed in the mouth of the river 
be accomplished. This made it necessary for steamers outward 
bound, to leave the city during the early part of the day, when, if 
not run aground on the passage down the river, they reached in 
good time Fort Anderson, 16 miles below the city, situated on the 
west bank of the river, a sand fortification thrown up and armed 
after the commencement of the war. Here another boarding officer 
came off, and the same process of mustering crew and searching 
after stowaways was gone through with, after which the final test 
was applied to find out, if anybody had been ingenious enough, to 
evade the vigilance of both officers. This was the fumigating process. 
A man stepped on board carrying a small iron pan or vessel of that 
shape, filled with a compound of minerals, his satanic majesty is com- 
monly believed to deal largely in, and quietly going below the decks, 
he applies the match and fills the whole interior of the ship that is 
empty with fumes by no means aromatic. These penetrate wherever 
there is any open space left and cause even rats to leave their most 

37 
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cherished hiding places. After listening attentively for the least 
noise that could betray the presence of a human being and not hear- 
ing any, the powers that be are satisfied, and you are allowed to 
proceed as far down the river as you think it prudent to go, before 
darkness hides your ship from the lookout men on board of the men- 
of-war, the masts of which you even then can distinguish plainly 
over the low sandy beach in front of you; always retaining the mil- 
itary guard on hand, which does not leave until the hour that the 
steamer makes the final start for the bar. 

The Sumter, although touching the bottom several times on her 
passage down the river, caused by her heavy draft, got down safe, 
no "stowaways'' having been found on board of her. She anchored 
about five miles below Fort Anderson to wait imtil about ten p. m. 
when the tide would serve to cross the bar. Generally the time that 
had to elapse, before either moon or tide allowed the ship to go, was 
spent very pleasantly on board of an outward bound vessel. OflSicers 
that could get leave of absence, from the different forts, situated in 
the vicinity, would come on board, and, whilst enjoying the luxuries 
of the table a soldier's life deprived them of, incidents of camp life, 
of battlefields, and of advances and retreats would be related to be 
followed again by the recital of hair-breadth escapes from capture 
or from shot and shell that some fast Yankee cruiser in vain expended 
as the lucky blockade-rimner escaped his clutches. Life was very 
uncertain at this time and, strange to say, valued less on that account, 
not knowing how soon some ball would put an end to one's existence. 
"A short life and a merry one" was almost everybody's motto. 
When the time drew near for the final start, the parting glass was 
taken with many a heartfelt wish of success, and whilst the boats 
moved off with our visitors and guard, the windlass slowly revolv- 
ing, loosened the anchor from its moorings, the engines commence 
to move at first slowly, then faster and faster and the steamer dis- 
appears in the gray shadows of the night. Then all becomes hushed 
and silent on board of her, every light is extinguished, with the ex- 
ception of the small lamps by the compass, which are protected by 
screens, hiding their rays so that they only fall on the card that 
guides the pilot on his way; the officers on the most elevated spot on 
the ship's decks scanning the dimly perceptible horizon with their 
nightglasses, the crew lying flat on the forecastle, straining their 
eyes, to catch the first glance of the hull of the innermost cruiser 
detailed to patrol the bar that night. This patrolling the bar was 
sometimes very annoying to both outward and inward bound steam- 
ers, especially during the last two years of the war, when a very 
enterprising and vigilant officer by the name of Gushing ^ came on 
1 William Barker Gushing. 
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the station. With his little steamer the Monticello he would creep 
close in shore, in fact sometimes right on the bar, and make the 
outward bound steamer turn round and seek safety under the fort, 
and the inward bound steer off and wait for a better time to try it 
again. At last the gentlemanly and efficient commander of Fort 
Fisher, Colonel [William] Lamb, than whom no braver and vigilant 
officer ever held a commission, hit upon a happy expedient to keep 
the patrol at some distance, by what was called "shelling the bar." 
Immediately before the outward bound steamer started, before sim- 
(iown, every gun bearing seawards from Fort Fisher, the Mound and 
all the minor batteries, were shotted and trained towards the bar 
and the approaches from seaward, by their respective gunners. 
Then when two or three steamers of the running fraternity had got 
close to Fort Fisher with a full head of steam on, the signal was 
given and some forty-five or fifty guns belched forth their fire smoke 
and missiles, making night hideous, and away like greyhounds loos- 
ened from the leash, sped the steamers, soon enveloped in the smoke 
of the guns, that lazily rolled away on the water before the gentle 
breeze, only to be seen again perhaps, fleeting past, by the lookout 
on board the flagship, riding gracefully at her anchors, some five 
miles off shore, wondering and debating with himself if it really was 
a vessel he saw or some phantom created by his imagination. 

All the precautions that were taken when an outward bound 
steamer got under way, were taken in vain on the Sumter that night. 
The pilot in turning towards New Inlet bar (the northern entrance 
of the harbor) missed the channel across the "Rip," a shoal inside 
of Fort Fisher, and ran the ship hard and fast aground. All our 
exertions to get her off that tide proved unavailing, and there she 
lay until at least the next high water. Of course as soon as daylight 
came we were in full view of the fleet outside, Zeke Island,^ a low 
sand beach only intervening between us and them, and their tops 
and mastheads were crowded that day with men, no doubt trying 
to find out, if that much dreaded vessel was really armed and fitted 
out as a cruiser. It took us two days to get off this shoal, after work- 
ing at every high water day and night. But having consumed a 
large quantity of coal it was thought advisable, to go up as high as 
Fort Anderson and procure some wood for additional fuel. This 
done a new start was made for New Inlet bar a few nights later, 
but hardly had we got on the bar when we were greeted with such 
a storm of shot and shell by the blockading fleet, which had increased 

^ Zeek's Island lay west of south of Federal (Confederate) Point, on which 
were located Fort Fisher and the Mound Battery. Zeek's Island Battery formed 
one of the defences of New Inlet. A small sketch of the New Inlet defences 
will be found in Official War Records, Navies, ix. 58. 
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from six vessels the first day we came down to thirteen the night 
we made the second attempt, that it was impossible to get out. 
*'Hard a starboard," was the order given, and once more we turned 
our prow riverwards. It was very aggravating as the moon by this 
time had become so large and the tide so low (neap), that it was 
impossible for us to make another attempt, before the next spring 
tides. So proceeding up the river far enough to be out of sight of 
the fleet, we quietly lay there for a week or ten days, passing our 
time slowly and disagreeably enough, speculating upon our chances 
of getting out safe, or upon a trip North at the expense of UnclQ 
Sam, the latter by no means an agreeable prospect. At various times 
a good many of us had gone that route, not by any means willingly; 
and although quarters in Ludlow street jail, generally our first stop- 
ping place if bound to New York, were not so very bad as long as 
one had money enough to fee the jaUor and his satellites, that did not 
last long. There loomed Fort Lafayette in the background, much 
dreaded by all of us, and the inscription over the gate, "Who enters 
here leaves hope behind," was interpreted in quite a different sense 
from what it was originally intended to convey! Well what with 
fishing, hunting, sailing on the river and an occasional trip to town,, 
the time arrived at last, when our next attempt was to be made. 
This time we were going to try the northern Inlet, called "Old Bar,'* 
protected by Fort Caswell, and on a fine evening in November we 
started towards Smithville, a small village just above the mouth of 
the river, mostly inhabited by pilots and fishermen with their families, 
although one enterprising individual had erected some salt works 
there and did a paying business during the war. After our arrival 
here we had to anchor, and after procuring a new pilot we patiently 
waited until the moon should set. We were informed that only 
a few blockaders were off the bar, the greater number having gone 
around to New Inlet to wait for our coming out, as some negroes, 
that had stolen a boat and made their escape to the squadron a few 
nights previously, had no doubt informed the commander, that we 
were still inside, and he was under the impression that the northern 
entrance was too shallow for the Sumter to cross. Towards morning 
we got under way; but when close to Fort Caswell the new pilot 
again ran us aground on Diamond shoal. We got off in about an 
hour or so, but the day was so near at hand that the attempt had 
to be given up for that night. We lay close to Fort Caswell all day, 
in full sight of the fleet; and although we counted only five vessels 
off the bar in the morning, by evening three more had come around 
the shoal from New Inlet. Still we were determined to get out that 
night, and as soon as it was dark enough we started, got safe across 
the bar and were going full speed towards the fleet when by some 
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misunderstanding, between the pilot and the man at the wheel, the 
ship was run aground on one of the sand ledges running off Frying 
Pan Shoal, and stayed there in spite of all our exertions to back her 
off, the tide running strong ebb fastening her more securely every 
minute in the sand. Away from the protection of the forts, close to 
the blockading squadron, the hulls of which were plainly visible 
with the naked eye, our situation was exceedingly dangerous. For- 
tunately, the night was overclouded, a piercing cold North wind 
blowing and the moon, which we momentarily expected to rise, 
would not illumine the sky much. A boat was immediately de- 
spatched in charge of an officer to acquaint the Commander of Fort 
Caswell with our situation. All the other boats were got out and 
kept alongside the ship, after which every preparation was made to 
burn the latter, should the fleet discover us and send a boarding 
party off to capture her. In about half an hour, the boat returned 
from the fort, the commander of which advised us to throw all our 
cargo overboard and try to get the ship off. As he could not protect 
us from the fort he promised to run some Whitworth guns down 
the beach opposite to our ship, and have also telegraphers send to 
Commodore Lynch ^ at Smithville, for two armed launches and a 
company of marines and sailors to come off for our protection. To 
throw the cargo (cotton) overboard was out of the question, as it 
would lighten the ship very little if any astern. A small anchor was 
run out to prevent the steamer from working any farther on the 
shoal, and by the time that was done the two launches with about 
fifty men, fully armed, came alongside. After they had got on board, 
all we could do was to watch and wait, as the tide would not com- 
mence to rise until about morning. It was one of the most miser- 
able nights I ever spent, and I have lived through some bad ones. 
Only recently recovered from a severe illness, and suffering at that 
time of chills and fever, a wretched headache driving me nearly 
mad, I was hardly in the proper frame to engage in a hand to hand 
fight, with a boarding party. Still the men were placed in proper 
positions to repel them, if we were discovered, and so the night wore 
on. Why they did not see us, has always been an en'gma to me be- 
cause, after the moon rose, we saw every one of their vessels plainly 
moving about. Perhaps to the extreme coldness of the night, we 
were indebted for our salvation. At four o'clock in the morning the 
ship commenced to move in the bed she had made in the sand, and 
after the engines had worked astern about half an hour, to our great 
relief she came off, and an hour later we were once more safely 
moored inside of Fort Caswell. That day our pilot left us, the third 
we had since leaving town. And here let me remark that, with a 
1 William F, Lynch, but he was not a commodore. 
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few honorable exceptions, the pilots belonging to the port of Wilming- 
ton during the war, were a worthless and miserable set of men, 
asking and receiving enormous prices for their services of about half 
an hour each trip. They caused the loss of many a fine steamer, 
and were invariably the first to desert their station, if any accident 
happened. Often when a captain after considerable difficulty had 
got his ship close to the bar, they were incapable of piloting her 
safely in, caused by the fear that their precious bodies might be 
hurt, by the few shots* or shells that occasionally came whistling 
across the steamer's deck, and, by looking too much behind instead 
of before them, the steamer ran aground on some of the shoals sur- 
rounding the bar. Then after getting the vessel ashore, if not com- 
pelled by force to perform their duty, they were apt to make a dash 
for the boats. If the lowering process of the latter was too slow for 
their fears, and the vessel near enough to the beach, a jump over- 
board and a swim ashore followed, and that generally was the last of 
the brave and noble pilot. I remember in the fall of [ ] a splen- 
did new steamer, on her first voyage from England coming on the 
coast bound to Wilmington, N. C. She was commanded by an able 
and efficient officer, who had proved his courage and coolness years 
before in the batteries at the siege of Sebastopol, where he and his 
gallant crew fought a hand to hand fight over their guns with a 
storming party of Muscovites and, although ordered to retreat, he 
succeeded in repulsing the sortie and so saving his battery of fine 
guns.^ A good seaman and navigator, he brought his ship under the 
very walls of Fort Fisher, when the pilot, a man by the name of 
Price, took charge and ran her on the north breaker of New Inlet 
bar; the moment after striking he jumped overboard and swam 
ashore a distance of about 150 yards. Unfortunately neither the 
captain nor any of his officers or crew had ever been on that coast 
before, and consequently did not know that they were perfectly 
safe from the fleet in the position they were in. Seeing the pilot 
leaving in such haste, they naturally concluded that they were liable 
to immediate capture or the breaking up of the ship. The crew were 
ordered to lower the boats, and now comes the saddest part of the 
whole affair. A New Orleans lady, Mrs. G.,^ returning from a Euro- 
pean tour, taken in the service and on account of the Confederate 
States Government, was a passenger on board coming back to see 
her family once more, from which she had been a long time separated. 

^ This officer was Augustus Charles Hobart-Hampden, commonly known as 
Hobart Pasha (182 2-1886), who commanded blockade-runners as "Captain 
Roberts." In 1867 he published Never Caught, an account of his adventures in 
that service, using Roberts as a pen-name, and this was included in his posthu- 
mously printed Sketches from my Life, 1887. 

2 See p. 284, supra. 
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She was placed in the first boat that left the ship, but it was no 
sooner clear from the tackles than it capsized, and it was only in the 
afternoon of the next day that her body was found on the beach! 
The steamer lay there for days. A detachment of soldiers from the 
Fort took possession and discharged her, and if the pilot had not lost 
every bit of sense he ever possessed, and had explained to the Cap- 
tain the exact position of the steamer, probably both ship and cargo 
would have been saved; or if not that, no lives would have been 
sacrificed; because at a proper state of the tide the sea was quite 
smooth between the steamer and the beach. 

We on board of the Sumter succeeded, after the delay of two days 
and considerable difficulty, in engaging another pilot, who for the 
moderate (?) sum of five hundred dollars in gold consented to pilot 
us as far as New Inlet bar, but who could not be persuaded to pro- 
ceed to sea on the ship. They (the pilots) were getting afraid of 
her, thought she would never be able to get out, or succeeding in 
that sure to be captured. Deep-loaded when inward bound, we had 
been imable to lay in a stock of Welsh coal, which makes no smoke, 
sufficient for our return trip, and had been obliged in Wilmington to 
fill our bunkers with Tennessee coal which always left a heavy cloud 
of smoke behind a steamer using it for fuel and could be seen miles 
and miles on a clear day. This, her deep draft, her large size and the 
well-known determination of the blockading fleet to prevent her 
safe egress, made the pilots exceedingly shy to proceed to sea in her. 
But as we were completely disgusted with all the mishaps that had 
already befallen us, and determined to get out whilst there was no 
moon, we did not care how far he went, as long as we got safely 
across the bar. So we accepted his services; and having stayed at 
Smithville, in full sight of the fleet on the North West until dusk, 
we got underway soon afterwards, proceeded up the river and shaped 
our course for the Northern bar. Fortunately the night promised 
to be dark with every appearance of a S. W. blow; and no sooner 
had we got on the bar and discharged our pilot, than the full force 
of the gale burst upon us. Standing on the quarter-deck and hold- 
ing on to the mizzen shrouds, close to the man at the wheel, the rain 
pouring down in torrents, the steadily increasing gale howling and 
whistling through our rigging, the steamer gaining more and more 
speed as sail upon sail was unfurled, the rising waves sometim.es 
playfully running as if for a race alongside, at other times breaking 
with a loud noise on either side covering the surface of the sea with 
a white foam, whose phosphoric light made the dark night appear 
still darker, I felt all 

The exulting sense — the pulses's maddening play 
That thrills the wanderer on that trackless way. 
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No fear of the blockading fleet on such a night stopping us, all we 
had to look out for was not to run over one [of] them; and the next 
half hour relieved us even of this apprehension, for dimly in the 
darkness we caught sight of the flagship's lantern rising and falling 
with the motion of the ship as she lay straining her cables, pitching 
and tossing in a sea that grew momentarily higher and higher. 
Three days later the Sumter was rounding the south side of Ber- 
muda, and shortly afterwards dropped her anchor in the harbor of 
St. George's; ^ two days' detention here to lay in a supply of coals 
and she left that port for England. After a rapid run of thirteen 
days she arrived safe in Liverpool, and here her history ends. She 
was laid up for the rest of the war. When that ended, she was 
given up to the United States Government which sold her to a mer- 
cantile house in Hull. They fitted her out for the cattle-trade on 
the Baltic sea; but she did not long survive the disgrace, as she was 
lost on her first voyage. 

The President read some comments upon 

General Craueurd's March. 

In a paper submitted at our October meeting I discussed a 
number of topics connected with the strategy and literature of 
our Revolutionary Campaign of 1777. I therein also incident- 
ally made somewhat extended reference to the statements of 
Sir William Napier in his History of the War in the Peninsula, 
as to a certain march of General Robert Craufurd's famous 
Light Brigade, or Division, in which it is alleged, with the 
utmost particularity of detail, that a distance of sixty-two miles 
was covered by the Brigade in twenty-six hours.^ The proposi- 
tion was startling; but, coming from a writer of the unques- 
tioned military experience and authority of Sir William Napier, 
himself at the time an officer in Craufurd's command and pre- 
sumably a participant in the march described, no stronger or 
more direct evidence seemed possible. The narrative had ap- 
parently to be accepted as incontrovertible; and I so accepted 
it. None the less, on further reflection, I found myself com- 
pelled to the conclusion that in it there was some element of 
error. Such a march, under the conditions stated, seemed 
humanly impossible. 

1 The firm of William Campbell, of Bermuda, under date December 2, re- 
ported the arrival of the Gibraltar^ from Wilmington. Official War Records, 

Navies, ix. 338. 

2 Supray 38. 
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For two reasons, both good and sufficient, I now recur to 
the topic. Not only, as I shall presently show, was I correct 
in my surmise that Sir William Napier was wide of the actual 
facts, but the point raised is one of considerable historical im- 
portance in connection with all military narratives. It goes 
to the essence of what is known as mobility — always a prime 
factor in warfare, and one concerning which the vaguest pos- 
sible ideas are entertained and the wildest assertions are made, 
not only by civiHans but by soldiers of great practical experi- 
ence. Of this the incidents now about to be referred to fur- 
nish a most striking illustration, — an illustration which might 
with advantage be brought to the notice of all who undertake 
to deal historically with operations in warfare. 

Napier's statement, and it is a very interesting statement, 
stands thus in the last edition of his famous History (n. 178- 
179), that, revised by himself, published in 185 1: 

The 29th, at day-break, the French army quitted its position, 
and before six o'clock was again in order of battle behind the Al- 
berche. That day Robert Craufurd reached the English camp, 
with the forty-third, fifty-second and ninety-fifth regiments, and 
immediately took charge of the outposts. Those troops had been, 
after a march of twenty miles, hutted near Malpartida de Placencia 
when the alarm caused by the Spanish fugitives spread to that part^ 
Craufurd, fearing for the army, allowed only a few hours' rest, and 
then withdrawing about fifty of the weakest from the ranks, re-com- 
menced his march with a resolution not to halt until the field of 
battle was reached. As the brigade advanced crowds of the runaways 
were met with, not all Spaniards, but all propagating the vilest false- 
hoods: ^^the army was defeated,''^ — "5ir Arthur Wellesley was killed, ^^ 
— ^Hhe French were only a few miles distant ^\ nay, some, blinded by 
their fears, pretended to point out the enemy's advanced posts on 
the nearest hills. Indignant at this shameful scene, the troops 
hastened rather than slackened their impetuous pace, and leaving 
only seventeen stragglers behind, in twenty-six hours crossed the 
field of battle in a close and compact body; having in that time passed 
over sixty-two English miles in the hottest season of the year, each 
man carrying from fifty to sixty pounds weight upon his shoulders. 
Had the historian Gibbon known of such a march, he would have 
spared his sneer about the "delicacy of modern soldiers!" ^ 

1 Commenting on the foregoing, Colonel Morse wrote me as follows, from 
Kansas City, under date of December 30: 
*'In regard to the remarkable march of Gen'I Craufurd's Light Division I 

38 
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That even an individual pedestrian in good physical train- 
ing could in twenty-six hours cover sixty-two rniles of rough 
country roads in the hottest season of the Spanish year, carry- 
ing fifty pounds on his person or in his hands, is sufficiently 
difficult to believe; that a body of men two thousand in 
number, niarching in column, could accompUsh such a feat 
seems incredible. Allowing three hours only out of the 
twenty-six for halts of necessity, with no allowance whatever 
for rest or sleep, an average movement of two and seven- 
tenths miles an hour is implied, day and night, over bad 
roads. Nor apparently am I the first in whose mind this 
statement of Napier's has excited surprise and suspicion; for, 
in his spirited narrative, published in 1900, entitled How 
England Saved Europe, the Rev. William Harry Fitchett says, 
''Much controversial ink has been shed as to the exact facts 
of this famous march " (iii. 169). Fitchett, writing a full half- 
century after Napier, then, however, adds, 'Hhe truth seems 
to be at last proved beyond reasonable doubt," that the 
brigade "covered sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours." 

Still unconvinced, but unable to suggest a plausible solution 
of the problem I decided to have recourse to the latest and 
highest authority on all topics connected with the Peninsular 
campaigns. Professor C. W. C. Oman. Though recently chosen 
one of our Corresponding Members, few in this country, 
I imagine, have had occasion even to consult Professor Oman's 
truly monumental work, and probably not one is famihar with 

think Napier must have been misinformed as to the facts, either as to the dis- 
tance, the time or the load carried by the men. Sixty-two miles in twenty-six 
hours would mean an average march of about 2.37 miles per hour, which would 
I think be about the speed limit for a crack division if there were no halts and the 
men in absolutely light marching order, i. e., with only muskets, equipments and 
say forty rounds of ammunition. It might have been possible where roads were 
good to make even three miles an hour for a time by forcing the rear regiments 
to a double quick if no load was carried, but sixty pounds is a heavy load, and men 
simply could not have kept up such a rate of marching with it. I doubt whether 
the English soldiers were any stronger or tougher than our best troops in the 
Civil War and I feel sure that they could not at any time have made such a march 
and carried such a load. 

"The Western troops as a whole marched better than our Eastern armies, 
but with their great experience in covering hundreds of miles of country they 
had brought their load down to a minimum, and I doubt if they carried an aver- 
age of more than twenty-five pounds. If Napier's statement is correct, we shall 
have to admit that the men of that period were stronger and abler as marching 
soldiers than those of the present day, which I am not yet prepared to believe." 
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it.^ Professor Oman is following in the footsteps of Napier, 
and his subject is one which, it is assumed, Napier exhausted. 
I will merely say, the last is not the case. As his title indi- 
cates. Professor Oman is of the '^bookish theorick^' class, but 
his work, so far as it has yet gone — to 1810 only — leaves 
nothing to be desired as respects calm judgment brought to 
bear on the results of a research apparently no less microscopic 
than general. Any future gleaner in that field will, however, 
it is tolerably safe to say, find little to reward his labors. 
Professor Oman's work, like that of Freeman in the case of 
the Norman Conquest, bears the mark of finality. 

The passage relating to the Talavera march of Robert Crau- 
furd's brigade reads thus: 

At about six o'clock [on the morning of July 29] Robert Craufurd 
came upon the scene with the three regiments of his Light Brigade 
— all old battalions who had shared in Moore's Corunna campaign. 
. . . But the Light Brigade were almost as weary as their comrades 
who had fought in the battle; they had only reached Talavera by a 
forced march of unexampled severity. Hearing at Naval Moral that 
the two armies were in presence, Robert Craufurd had hurried for- 
ward with almost incredible swiftness. Dropping his baggage and 
a few weakly men at Oropesa he had marched forty-three miles in 
twenty-two hours, though the day was hot and every soldier carried 
some fifty pounds' weight upon his back. All day long the cannon 
was heard growling in the distance, and at short intervals the brigade 
kept meeting parties of Spanish fugitives, interspersed with British 
sutlers and commissaries, who gave the most dismal accounts of 
the progress of the fight. In spite of his desperate efforts to get up 
in time Craufurd reached the field thirteen hours too late, and heard 
to his intense chagrin that the battle had been won without his aid. 
Weary though his men were, they were at once hurried to the front, 
to relieve A. Campbell's division on the line of advanced posts. 
There they found plenty of employment in burying the dead, and 
in gathering up the French wounded, whom it was necessary to 
protect from the fury of the Spanish peasantry .^ 

In a footnote to this passage. Professor Oman emphasized 
the statement that the distance covered in this march "was 
forty-three miles, not as W. Napier states sixty-two." Professor 
Oman thus reduced the march to limits not impossible of ac- 

* History of the Peninsular War, of which three volumes have appeared. 

* Ih. n. 560-561. 
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ceptance, though he has not given his authority for so doing. 
Accordingly, resolved to sift the thing, if possible, to a resid- 
uum of fact and truth, I wrote to Professor Oman, setting forth 
my difficulty, and, sending him a copy of our October Serial, 
called his attention to Colonel Morse's letter of November 2, 
1910. 

The response, dated from Oxford, December 24, was prompt, 
illuminating and conclusive. I give it in full. 

I am very much pleased to be able to resolve a query for you. I 
have the correspondence of two of Craufurd's veterans, Bell and 
Shaw-Kennedy, who being puzzled at Napier's startling figures 
worked out a correction of them. The letters came into my hands 
by chance a few years ago. 

I think that Bell conclusively proved that the actual distance of 
the forced march was only 36 miles, viz, : from Naval Moral to Tala- 
vera, and that the other 26 miles from Malpartida to Naval Moral 
was made on the previous days. He fortifies his own memory by 
the diary of a brother officer. Cox, which runs as follows: 

25 th July. Moved over a plain to the village of Malpartida. 

26th July. Had a most fatiguing march to the Venta de Bazagona, 
where the river Tietar is crossed by a flying bridge. 

27th. Venta de Bazagona to Naval Moral, heat oppressive. 

28th. Marched at daylight, and had reached La Calzada when a 
express met us from the C. -in-chief ordering us to proceed without 
delay to his position on the Alberche near Talavera de la Reyna. 
After a short rest we proceeded to Oropesa, halting there four hours. 
We had already done 26 miles under a burning sun. The bugles 
sounded "fall in,'' and onwards we marched, and completed 30 
miles before night was over! We arrived at Talavera in the morning 
having covered 56 miles in 25 hours. 

Bell writes on this "Time correct, but an absurd over-estimate of 
distance. The four best maps of Spain, which I have measured, 
give distances var)dng from 33 J4 to 42 miles only between Naval 
Moral and Talavera. Malpartida is 62 miles from Talavera, but 
we had left it on the 25th, and two easy stages had taken us to 
Naval Moral. The real distances are, Malpartida to Venta de 
Bazagona 17^^ miles, Bazagona to Naval Moral 14 J^ miles, Naval 
Moral to Oropesa 15, Oropesa to Talavera 21." 

Bell states that the twenty-six hours were from three A. m. on the 
morning of the 28th to five A. m. on the morning of the 29th of 
July. There may be two more miles added to the distance, because 
the brigade went beyond Talavera and placed its line of pickets on 
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the Alberche river, across which the French had retired. "Had 
Napier substituted Naval Moral for Malpartida — thirty-nine miles 
or so for sixty-two, he would have been unassailable. A regard for 
military truth requires that such illusions should be got rid of." 
He says that there were two rests, four hours at Oropesa at or about 
noon, and two hours in the night "near a muddy pond," locality 
unknown. The brigade also halted for five minutes at every hour, 
according to regular practice. This makes six hours in two long 
halts, and two and one-sixth hours in the normal short halts, and re- 
duces the actual marching time to seventeen and five-sixths hours, 
showing that the troops did an average of two miles or a trifle over 
if the distance was thirty-eight or thirty-nine miles in all. Half the 
march was in the night, which accounts for the slow pace. 

William Napier did not do the march with his company. Shaw- 
Kennedy writes: "He was sick at Placencia with pleurisy when a 
rumour of battle and defeat reached him. Arriving in haste he 
walked in a high fever over forty miles to Oropesa, where he got a 
horse, and rode from thence to Talavera, where he reeled from the 
saddle with sickness and fatigue and lay imconscious." An officer 
of the 45th then took him on a mule to the camp of his regiment. 
He therefore knew nothing of the actual march of the brigade, and 
was not in a state to catch names of places or calculate distances. 
Bell says that the whole story of the sixty-two mile march came from 
his making the verbal mistake of "Malpartida" for "Naval Moral" 
as the place that the brigade started from — he not being with it. 

Step by step, therefore, the much vaimted march of the 
Light Brigade thus stands reduced from sixty-two miles in 
twenty-six hours to thirty-six miles in the same number of 
hours, with the regulation halts of five minutes in each hour 
for necessary purposes, and two longer rests, one of four, the 
other of two hours. Making these deductions, aggregating 
eight hours, it would appear that the brigade, when actually 
in motion, covered on this occasion an average of just two 
miles an hour. For a forced march the record is good; but 
in no respect will it bear comparison with that of the Sixth 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac when on its way to 
Gettysburg in July, 1863.^ The Sixth Corps was as a body 
probably seven times more numerous than the Light Brigade. 
It was also as heavily equipped, and moved under a Pennsyl- 
vania midsummer sun, not less trying than the midsimimer 

1 Supra, 38». 
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sun in Spam. It covered an equal distance in less time, and 
enjoyed neither of the two longer rests permitted to Crau- 
furd's men. 

The receipt of the above letter from Professor Oman gave 
me great satisfaction, amounting almost to a sense of rehef. 
That it cleared up a puzzUng mystery, proving that I was 
right in my increduHty over the Napier rendering of an inci- 
dent at best difficult of belief, was a. small matter; but it 
went beyond that — far beyond. It illustrates in a striking 
way the inaccuracies which creep into all historical narratives 
of even the highest authority, and the caution with which any 
statement of an exceptional nature should by investigators 
always be received. A more striking illustration could hardly 
be found. 

Recurring to the general subject, — the rapidity with which 
ground can be covered by an infantry column, whether march- 
ing to meet an enemy or in marching away from him, — I 
think it may be considered as settled that the average rate of 
movement of a large column of infantry marching over fairly 
good roads under conditions in no way unfavorable, is two miles 
an hour, and that three miles an hour is a pace wholly excep- 
tional, which cannot long be maintained. An average day's 
march, kept up through several consecutive days, may be set 
down as fifteen miles. Under wholly exceptional circumstances 
thirty miles, or possibly even thirty-six miles, may be covered 
in twenty-four hours. As bearing on this point I now put on 
record a comparatively recent experience drawn from our War 
of Secession. 

It will be remembered that in his letter of November 2d, 
printed in our Proceedings,^ Colonel C. F. Morse made a refer- 
ence to Banks's retreat from the Shenandoah valley in May, 
1862, when the Second Massachusetts Regiment, leaving Stras- 
burg at II A. M. on the 24th, reached the Potomac at Williams- 
port at eleven o'clock the next night. They had covered a 
distance of fifty-six miles in thirty-six hours. This statement 
caused me to turn to General George H. Gordon's account of 
the same movement.^ General Gordon's story of that '^ with- 
drawal" — as it was euphemistically caUed — is instructive 

* Supra, p. 63. 

2 Gordon, History of the Second Massachusetts Regiment of Infantry ^ 3d paper. 
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reading. Those of us then living will remember how the country 
rang with admiration over Banks's '^magnificent retreat/' as it 
was termed. He saved not only the force under his command, 
but his artillery, and nearly all of a wagon train some eight 
miles in length. Gordon's account of that episode opens with 
a somewhat pitiable exhibition of the miHtary incompetence of 
the commanding officer. As the outcome of one of '^ Stonewall'' 
Jackson's remarkable movements in a country with which he 
was wholly familiar, the force under General Banks, isolated at 
Strasburg, was in imminent danger of destruction or capture. 
Those better informed on miHtary subjects than himself, an- 
ticipating trouble of a very serious character, urged upon the 
Major-General commanding a withdrawal to Winchester, as a 
place of greater safety and a more advantageous point at which 
to give battle, should a battle prove advisable, than Strasburg. 
Banks, however, persistently refused to yield either to solici- 
tation or to entreaty. His uniform response to such was, 
''Sir, I must develop the force of the enemy." Finally, when 
urged to the uttermost, he gave utterance to a characteristic 
exclamation: ''I will not retreat. We have more to fear, sir, 
from the opinions of our friends than the bayonets of our ene- 
mies." In other words, a poHtical general in an entirely false 
position, as a commander he did not, with danger immediately 
impending, know what to do; and, consequently, did the worst 
thing possible — nothing! In closing his account of the pre- 
cipitate march which shortly ensued, General Gordon says, 
speaking of the brigade which he himself commanded, and 
which included the Second Massachusetts, after a three hours' 
morning fight, "my brigade marched thirty-six miles in about 
twelve hours" (p. 135). This, it will be noticed, doubles the 
record actually made by Robert Craufurd's division {supra, 
301); and, apparently, negatives the general conclusions just 
drawn. In fact, however, it confirms them, as appears from 
the following extract from a letter from Colonel C. F. Morse 
in reply to one in which I called his attention to the passage in 
General Gordon's book. Answering under date of January ii, 
Colonel Morse says: 

This statement [of General Gordon's] requires certain explana- 
tion. ... In my own Letters, of which you have a copy, in describ- 
ing the events of the battle and retreat from Winchester I say '*We 
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marched twenty-three miles to Martinsburgh without a halt.^ There 
we rested for about ten minutes, then marched on to the Potomac 
thirteen miles further. . . , We brought up here between seven and 
eight p. M. after twelve hours incessant marching." This letter de- 
scribes how [on the morning of the day referred to by General 
Gordon] we were driven from our position [at Winchester] by a 
great flanking force which stretched for about a mile parallel to our 
line of retreat and how we were double-quicked for several miles 
until we were clear of it. During this part of the retreat the men 
generally, threw everything away, knapsacks, overcoats, haversacks, 
all in fact except rifles and equipments, and those who were short of 
wind sat down and were captured. Every one had a very healthy 
fear of rebel bayonets in those early days, and the yells and cannon 
shots in the rear were a good spur to keep men moving rapidly. The 
retreat in no way resembled an ordinary march; the men were 
spread out over the fields and woods on both sides of the road and 
were in the loosest sort of marching dis-order. In my own case, I 
remember very well that I never halted imtil reaching Martins- 
burgh, and did not during that twenty-three miles get a drop of 
water or a bit of food. The men of the regiment were fairly well 
together, but in no order by companies. When I say that we got 
to the Potomac between seven and eight p. m. that night, I presume 
that meant the earliest arrivals, and do not doubt that the last of 
the men may have been several hours later. Quint in his History of 
the Second Regiment tells about the same story, and I enclose 
copy of a letter from James Savage to his father which gives his 
account of the retreat.^ We certainly were driven from the hills 
south of Winchester after two or three hours fighting in the early 
morning of Sunday, May 25, 1862, and laid down near the banks of 
the Potomac the evening of that day. Perhaps the quickest time 
may have been not far from twelve hours and it ranged from this 
up to fifteen hours. But this was not marching in the actual sense 
of the word, it was jogging along every man for hims€;lf with a mini- 
mum of impedimenta, with a rebel gim in the rear and distinct 
visions of bayonets and Libby prison. 

When we marched from Williamsport to Martinsburgh in July 
of the preceding year we took most all day for the thirteen miles 
and thought it a pretty hard march to begin with, under the hot sun. 

The President stated that some time since, in reading a 
recently published biography of Henry Clay, by Thomas 

1 Letters of C. F, Morse, 61. 

2 The letter here referred to was communicated to the Society by Mrs. W. B, 
Rogers, sister of the writer, in June, 1907; see Proceedings ^ xli. 117. 
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H. Clay, his attention had been drawn to a note on page 77 w, 
containing an extract from a letter of Jonathan Russell. 
Interested by the extract, he had written to Mrs. Thomas 
H. Clay, asking permission to see the entire letter. Mrs. 
Clay courteously acceded to his request, and he subsequently 
turned the letter over to the Editor of the Society, with a sug- 
gestion that he would look into the matter, in so far as it 
had an historical interest. This has been done, and the ex- 
amination threw a curious and somewhat interesting light on a 
forgotten episode in American political history. 

The following is the memorandum prepared by Mr. Ford: 

The letter of Jonathan Russell to Henry Clay was issued 
as a printed broadside in 1827, for use in the political cam- 
paign of that year. It is printed on a sheet of newspaper 
size, and on the second leaf in MS. are the letters from Duflf 
Green, who was unquestionably responsible for its issue. This 
particular copy, from which our reprint is made, was addressed 
to Amos Kendall, then editor of the Frankfort Argus, and appears 
to have been sent by the hand of Francis P. Blair, afterwards 
the editor of the GlohCj the Jackson organ in Washington. By 
some chance thepaper, bearing the names of three most inveterate 
enemies of Clay, and intended to drive him from ofSce and so 
destroy his chances for the Presidency, passed into the hands 
of Clay himself, and has been preserved by his descendants. 

The date of Green's letter is shown by the postmark to 
have been October 3. He refers to a series of letters from 
Kendall to Clay, which is known to have appeared in October, 
1827, and to which the following reference has been found: 

A new censor of Mr. Clay's political conduct, especially that 
part of jt which relates to the election of President in January, 1825, 
has appeared in the west. A Mr. Kendall, late editor, we believe, 
of the Kentucky Argus, has addressed a long letter to Mr. Clay, 
censuring his course in that transaction, and stating some facts not 
before developed; and the letter is published in a Kentucky paper. 
Others are to follow. The letter is a long one, and written with 
considerable ability.^ 

It will be recalled that Russell was a member of the com- 
mission for negotiating the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
in 1814 — the treaty of Ghent — and on which the name of 
* Boston Commercial Gazette^ October 18, 1827. 
39 
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John Quincy Adams stood first. Political exigencies had made 
Gallatin the last member of the commission. Of the constitu- 
tion of this body, Henry Adams says: 

Gallatin was peculiarly fitted to moderate a discordant body like 
the negotiators, while Adams was by temperament little suited to 
the post of moderator, and by circumstances ill-qualified to appear as 
a proper representative of the commission in the eyes of its other 
members. Unless Gallatin were one of the loftiest characters and 
most loyal natures ever seen in American poHtics, Adams's chance 
of success in controlling the board was not in their reasonable hope. 
Gallatin was six years the senior, and represented the President, 
with the authority of close and continuous personal friendship. 
The board, including Adams himself, instinctively bowed to Galla- 
tin's authority; but they were deferential to no one else, least of 
all to their nominal head. Bayard, whose age was the same as that 
of Adams, was still in name a Federahst; and although his party 
trusted him Uttle more than it trusted Adams or WilHam Pinkney, 
who had avowedly become RepubHcans, he was not the more dis- 
posed to follow Adams's leadership. Clay, though ten years their 
junior, was the most difiicult of all to control; and Jonathan Rus- 
sell, though a New Englander, preferred Clay's social charm, and 
perhaps also his political prospects, to the somewhat repellent tem- 
per and more than doubtful popularity of Adams.^ 

Russell's letter was written ten months after the signing of 
the treaty of Ghent, and while Adams was in London, the 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain, and a commissioner with Clay and Gallatin to frame 
a treaty of commerce between the United States and Great 
Britain; but his share in that negotiation was not important, 
as the preliminaries had been settled before his coming to Lon- 
don. Clay left London in July for the United States, and 
shortly after, Russell, now returned to his diplomatic post in 
Sweden, wrote this letter. That it is only one of a number of 
interchanges of views between the two commissioners cannot 
be doubted, and Clay at this time aspired to be Secretary of 
State under the new administration that would come into being 
ini 8 1 7 . Russell so far favored his wishes as to make a deUberate 
effort to prevent the appointment of Adams, and had the ad- 
dress to enlist Crowninshield in the exertion. 

1 History of the United States, 1801-1817, DC. 15. Russell was appointed for his 
commercial knowledge. 
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How far he [Russell] felt interested in his [Adams's] exclusion is 
difficult to decide. There is much reason to beHeve that he also 
urged the appointment of Mr. Clay to the State Department. I 
believe Mr. Monroe's confidential advisers from Virginia were 
laboring in the same vocation, some from proper and others from 
interested motives, which you will be able to conceive. After the 
explanation of his views to me, he could not for a moment have 
thought of Mr. Clay for the State Department without having 
previously made up his mind to lose my good opinion and, of course, 
my services; because every reason assigned against my going into 
the Department of State operated stronger against Mr. Clay than 
against me. These reasons, as you will conceive, were all of a polit- 
ical nature, and existed in a stronger degree against him than against 
any other person brought into view for that office.^ 

The second letter now printed, of Russell to John Quincy 
Adams, written only sixteen days after that to Clay, offers a 
partial explanation of the language in that of earlier date. 

Duff Green to Amos Kendall. 

[Washington, October 3, 1827.] 2 

Dear Sir, — I send you en[closed a copy of a letter sent] by Mr. 
Jonathan Russell to Mr. Clay. It has been placed in my hands for 
publication as part of an address which Mr. Russell feels himself 
constrained to make in reply to the address of the Central Com- 
mittee and Mr. Clay's letter to Mr. Kendall pubHshed by the latter 
in his fifth letter to Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Russell holds a letter from Mr. Clay acknowledging the 
receipt, and there can be no doubt that the portrait here drawn of 
Mr. Adams is the very Hkeness which Mr. Clay himself would have 
drawn. The whole will be laid before the public in a few days. Mr. 
Russell was induced to sue Seth Hunt for a libel published by Hunt. 
That suit is now pending in New York and is to come on for trial 
on the loth inst. Mr. Russell wishes that suit to be decided on its 
merits, and his Counsel advise him to withhold the publication until 
after the trial. ^ I feel authorized however to send you the enclosed 
with permission to publish provided it be kept back so as not to reach 

^ Crawford to Gallatin^ March 12, 181 7. Writings of Gallatin^ n. 26. 

2 This date is taken from the postmark. 

8 In 1822 the New York Statesman published a letter signed "Ariel" charging 
Russell with having speculated for pecuniary profit upon information which he 
gave to commercial houses at the negotiation of Ghent. On demanding the name 
of the writer, Russell learned that it was Seth Hxmt, who avowed the authorship 
and was prosecuted by Russell both by action and by indictment. The suit extended 
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New York before the probable termination of the suit. For my 
own part I do not see how Mr. Adams can retain Mr. Clay in the 
Cabinet after these disclosures. Mr. Russell attributes Clay's deser- 
tion of him to his preference for Mr. Crawford. I am, etc. 

D. Green. 

The above is a copy of a Circular which I have sent to several of 
our political friends in the West. You are at liberty to publish it or 
to make such use of it as you please. Spare the feelings of Russell. 
His pamphlet ^ is severe 'upon Clay and must demolish what Uttle 
of Character Clay and Adams retain. 

All goes well in the North. You may rest assured that Mr. Adams 
will not e:5^ceed sixty Votes East of the Mountains and I trust that 
will be his limit.^ Let me hear from you often, and at least once a 
day whilst the Canvas in coming in. Health and victory to you and 
the gallant band who are with you. How are Pope ^ and Johnson * 
doing? No Schisms I hope. Yours truly, 

D. Green. 



Copy of a Letter from Mr. Russell to Mr. Clay, dated 

Stockholm, 15th October, 1815. 

My dear Sir, — Your letter, begun on the loth of May, and 
concluded on the ist of July last, reached me, some time since. It 
is the more prized by me, as it is the only one I have received from 
my late colleagues since my departure from Paris, and of course 
contains the only authentic information that I have hitherto re- 
ceived, of the exercise of the joint powers for negotiating a com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain. 

I was extremely embarrassed previous to leaving Paris, in select- 
ing the course which I ought to pursue. I was prepared to follow 
my duty whithersoever it might lead me, and to repair to London 
upon a reasonable prospect of the institution of a commercial nego- 
tiation there. In the state of doubt and imcertainty in which I found 

over many years, and greatly embittered the latter years of Russell's life, if it did 
not, indeed, contribute to his death in 1832. 

1 No pamphlet answering this description has been traced. 

2 Adams received eighty-three electoral votes, against one hundred and seventy- 
eight for Jackson. Not one vote was cast for Adams south of the Potomac or west 
of the Alleghanies. 

3 John Pope (i 770-1842), a federalist who followed the fortimes of the rising 
Democratic party under Jackson. 

4 Richard Mentor Johnson (i 781-1850), at this time a Senator from Kentucky, 
but after 1829 to serve in the House of Representatives, until chosen to the Vice- 
Presidency by the Senate, in 1837. 
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myself on this subject I was indeed very solicitous to hear from you; 
and although it was rather too strong to say that I was dissatisfied 
with you for not writing me, yet I certainly regretted your silence. 
I believed, however, that you would have written me, had you dis- 
covered any disposition in the other party to enter into a commercial 
arrangement; and your not having done so, contributed, with other 
considerations, to persuade me that no such arrangement would be 
made, and to determine me to return to this country. 

We had never, before or after leaving Ghent, perceived the slight- 
est disposition on the part of Great Britain to enter with us into a 
commercial negotiation, although repeatedly assailed by us on that 
subject. Lord Castlereagh, in an interview with Mr. Bayard at 
Paris, expressed himself very explicitly against the expediency of 
commercial treaties in general; thereby inducing Mr. Bayard to 
believe that there was no intention of concluding one with the United 
States. After the time had passed at which you had announced an 
expected interview with Lord Castlereagh at London, you wrote 
to Mr. Bayard without the faintest intimation of the result of that 
meeting, other than might be inferred from the inquiry which you 
made relative to the movements of the Neptune, and of the indi- 
cation of your intention to embark at Liverpool, rather than to pro- 
tract, on her account, your residence in England. These circum- 
stances, added to your silence towards me, left no room to doubt 
that the joint mission had absolutely terminated; especially as the 
ratification of the treaty of peace, by the President and Senate, had 
been already known in Europe for nearly a month. I hope, there- 
fore, that you may not only be satisfied of the correctness of my 
views, in my returning hither, and not participating in your labors 
at London, but that you will be disposed, should the occasion re- 
quire it, to vindicate me herein, with those to whom I am responsible 
for my ofiicial conduct. 

The treaty of commerce, which you have made, appears to me, 
as far as it goes, to be a good one.^ The provision which stipulates 
for the mutual abolition of the discriminating duties, I consider to 
be very important to us, and I can but regret that its operation is 
limited to the brief period of four years. This provision, however, 
is a great point gained, and may not only lead the way to a more 
permanent regulation on the subject with England herself, but will 
have a salutary influence on our negotiations with other nations. 
I am fully persuaded, from some experience and much observation, 
that the sagacity, skill, and enterprise of our fellow citizens, will 
always secure the ascendant in a free commercial competition, and 

1 Concluded July 3, 1815, and proclaimed December 22, 1815. Its provisions 
are still in force. Treaties and Conventions (1889), 410. 
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that we shall always have the advantage in every advancement 
towards liberal principles. I hope that Great Britain will not make 
this discovery before the expiration of the four years. The provision 
relative to the trade with the British East Indies, so far as it frees 
us from the restriction of the direct voyage, is certainly a point 
gained, although the interests of Great Britain herself will, I doubt 
not, always guarantee to us a participation of that commerce. I 
was a little surprised that there was no provision in the treaty for 
the regulation of the intercourse between the United States and the 
British North American Colonies. If I remember correctly, the 
immediate necessity of such a provision was the chief, if not the only 
ostensible reason urged by Mr. Gallatin for pressing a commercial 
negotiation. I believe, however, that it will be always within our 
power to bring Great Britain to terms on that subject, and that it 
may be less difficult for us to prevent smugglers and Indian incen- 
diaries, without a treaty on that point, than with one. 

I have had much curiosity to know the various anecdotes which 
grew out of the negotiation at London. If any thing was agitated 
in relation to the navigation of the Mississippi, the fishing liberty, 
and Indian commerce, I should, indeed, have lamented my return 
to Sweden had it left you in the minority on these questions. As 
nothing, however, has been concluded with respect to them, I am 
reconciled to the course which I have pursued. As to the questions 
of maritime rights, I was aware that it was not the time to touch 
them to advantage. 

If the government do not blame me for not ha^ang assisted at 
the commercial treaty, and I confidently trust it will not, I shall 
have nothing to regret. The responsibility and desagremens of the 
transaction were certain — the honor, even in case of a successful 

issue, precarious. Mr. and Mr. -^ — have both acquainted 

me that a very general opinion appeared to prevail in the United 
States, that the whole of the credit of the negotiation at Ghent, be- 
longed to two principal members of the American mission. 

and had very good naturedly expressed their indignation at 

so unjust an opinion, and combated it accordingly. They were cer- 
tainly very candid in doing so, and are entitled to the thanks of the 
three Commissioners whose reputation they attempted to vindicate. 
I believe, however, that public opinion is not long imjust, and that 
at last it generally corrects itself. They do not mention the names 
of the two great personages, and thus, perhaps, leave it to our vanity 
to designate them. It might be fair enough, therefore, for you and 
me to claim this distinction, if it were not too obvious that some 
little pitiful tricks had been practised to create it. Of these I know 
we are both incapable; and I am obliged, therefore, for your sake 
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and my own, to renounce our claims to this monopoly of public ap- 
plause. It is a pity, indeed, that the public should be deceived on 
this occasion: not so much because its error is injurious to us, as 
this would perhaps be an evil of very limited extent; but because 
it gives a false and factitious importance to others, which may be 
abused in their race for popularity to unrighteous purposes, in which 
the whole nation is concerned. If, therefore, the person ^ who has 
found it somewhat difficult to support the reputation of great talents 
by the production of any thing great in the department which he has 
administered; who shrunk from the duties of that department on 
the first approach of difficulty; whose political firmness and integrity 
are at least equivocal, and whose origin proscribes him in the honest 
prejudices of the nation, should, in despair of exercising directly 
himself the powers of the Chief Magistracy, seek for some convenient 
individual to fill that station, whom he might manage and control 
and move as a showman his puppets at Paris: If the individual ^ 
thus sought, should be a kind of laborious pedant, without judgment 
enough to be useful, or taste sufficient to be admired; who is sus- 
pected of forgetting his country in the pursuit of little personal or 
family interests; and who is known frequently to forget himself 
in a paroxysm of unmanageable passion; who has had the virtue to 
mask his participation in the resentments of his father, under the 
affectation of patriotism, and the patriotism to desert his party 
when it had lost its power; who adopts the most extravagant opinions 
in the hectic of the moment, and defends them with obstinacy and 
vehemence while the fever lasts, and thus reduces himself to the 
miserable alternative of being constantly absurd or ridiculously in- 
consistent; who has neither dignity to command, nor address to 
persuade, and is therefore as unqualified to rule others as he is to 
govern himself; who believes the national prosperity to consist in 
the prosperity of a district, and circimiscribes his love of country 
within the confines of the State in which he was born; who would 
barter the patriotic blood of the West for blubber, and exchange 
ultra- Alleghany scalps for codfish; who inherits "a vanity without 
bounds, and a jealousy that discolors every thing" — who — But 
enough! I say if all this should be so — and these two men should 
have formed a felonious conspiracy to cheat themselves into public 
favor, by filching from their late colleagues their well-earned pro- 
portion of fame — ought we not, how little soever we may value the 
stolen goods, to drag the thieves to justice, and to prevent them 

^ Mr. Gallatin is intended. 

2 John Quincy Adams. In fact, when the time came to make a decision, Gallatin 
strongly favored Crawford. 
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from converting our property to the purchase of dangerous and 
unmerited influence? 

When I recollect the supercilious arrogance of these men, I am 
not at all surprised at their exclusive pretensions. The one appeared 
continually to consider himself as a kind of itinerant member of the 
Cabinet, and to bear about with him a portion of the sovereign 
power. He frequently conducted as if he felt rather the right of 
giving instructions, than the obligation of obeying them; and his 
colleagues found it necessary, on more than one occasion, to remind 
him of their equality, and to restrain him within the bounds of his 
duty. The other, either from alphabetical priority, or accident, 
having been first named in the commission, fastidiously claimed 
rank on every occasion. He was as ambitious of the honors of the 
dinner table, as he was of those of the council board, and undeviat- 
ingly placed himself at the head of both. He not only assumed the 
right of being the organ of our oral communications, in which situ- 
ation I more than once blushed for him and for ourselves; but he 
claimed, and forcibly kept, against a vote of the commission, the 
possession of its ofl&cial archives. 

Notwithstanding, however, the characteristic presumption which 
betrayed itself in their exclusive pretensions, the pretensions them- 
selves are not the less unfounded and inadmissible. What would 
have become of the rights and honor of the country, if they had 
depended alone on the narrow and time-serving policy of a man who 
sgught for peace as a financial expedient, and appeared still to tremble 
at the hollow groans of the Treasury, which, in its distress, he had 
abandoned. A man who, always inclining to the side of concession, 
was absolutely borne through the negotiation by the firmness of 
his colleagues; who sought to obtain the possible, but paltry dif- 
ference between specie and current money, in the liquidation of 
advances which might have been made for the maintenance of 
prisoners, with more zeal than he had resisted the most extravagant 
demands asserted by the enemy; and who, after having explicitly 
avowed that the contested liberty of the fisheries was no equivalent 
for the free navigation of the Mississippi, not only insisted that the 
latter should be offered in consideration of the former, but actually 
himself made this offer to the British Commissioners, in a manner 
unexpected and unauthorized by at least a majority of his colleagues. 
Peace, at any rate, was his object; and taking counsel of his nerves, 
he appeared to be prepared to pay for it in anything excepting specie. 

And what would have become of the peace itself, thus inordi- 
nately sought for by one of these men, had it been intrusted to the 
wild eccentricity and intemperate caprice of the other? This last 
had so precipitately made up his judgment on the existing circimi- 
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stances, that he not only pronounced a peace to be impracticable, 
but, on leaving Stockholm, intimated the uncertainty of his pro- 
ceeding further than Gothenburg, as he acknowledged neither the 
utility nor obligation of acquiescing in the location of the Congress 
at Ghent. ^ If the peevish declamation that he had prepared in 
answer to the very first note of the British Commissioners, had been 
sanctioned by his colleagues, it must have put an end to the last 
hope of accommodation. It had, indeed, rather the tone of an im- 
passioned manifesto on the final rupture of a stormy and unsuccess- 
ful negotiation, than a diplomatic communication, made at the very 
threshold of a discussion for peace, with a view of attaining that 
object. Although the greater part of this performance was unhesi- 
tatingly expunged, and the spirit of the rest greatly chastened, yet 
the folly of a single sentence, that was indiscreetly spared by a kind 
of mistaken charity, was a source to us of infinite vexation and labor. 
This sentence itself was, indeed, corrected and qualified; and, in- 
stead of preferring a direct charge against the adverse party, of "the 
rapacity of ambition,'' was permitted to insinuate only "a desire of 
aggrandizement." This insinuation, however, provoked our adver- 
saries to a retort which put us on the defensive, during almost the 
whole of the remainder of the negotiation. If the rhapsodies of this 
man had not abortively perished from the fever in which they were 
generated, they would have abruptly terminated the discussions, 
or at least have deprived them of that collected firmness and dignity 
which constitute their proudest merit. We might, indeed, by those 
rhapsodies, have dazzled the vulgar with a blaze of tropes and figures, 
worthy of a Professor of Belles Lettres, but we must have renounced 
all pretension to the character of sober and enlightened statesmen. 
Never, perhaps, was there a negotiation at which the merit of cor- 
rection so much exceeded that of composing. What a tawdry and 
slovenly appearance should we have made before the public, had 
there been found none among us to have ripped off our French em- 
broidery, and to have washed our dirty linen! ^ It was not, however, 
in our solemn official communications with the British ministers, 
only, that we were annoyed with the obtrusive pedantry of the per- 
son now in question; but our dehberations among ourselves were 

1 "May 26th, [1814.] Stockholm. I spent two or three hours in conversation with 
him [Russell] upon the affairs and prospects of our mission, and in reading over the 
letters and instructions he commimicated to me. They convinced me beyond every 
doubt that this mission will be as fruitless as the last, and led me strongly to doubt 
whether I ought to consent to go to Holland." Adams, Memoirs^ n. 634. Later 
despatches altered his opinion, and he proceeded on his mission with even greater 
alacrity than was shown by Russell. 

2 See Adams, Memoirs, ni. 21, 40. 

40 
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constantly embarrassed, and sometimes suspended by them. Did 
he not, on one occasion, drive his colleagues from the Board, by 
superciliously and pertinaciously insisting that the former treaty 
of peace should be cited as of 1782, and not of 1783? ^ Have we not 
frequently known him most inconsistently to oppose, to-day, with 
ardor, the proposition of which he was yesterday the warm advo- 
cate, and perhaps the mover? to blow, within the four-and-twenty 
hours, with equal violence, from every point of the compass? and 
at one moment to energise on trifles, and, at the next, to treat as 
trifles, matters of the utmost importance? 

Shall these men, who were thus respectively exposed, by their 
fears, to have concluded a treaty without honor, or, by their whim- 
sical violence, to have defeated the conclusion of any treaty, be 
allowed to engross the credit which is mainly owing to the firmness 
and temper of their colleagues, and be permitted to abuse this credit 
to purposes disgraceful and disastrous to the country? 

Mr. [Gallatin] is known to be opposed to the election of Mr. Monroe, 
or of any other able and independent man to the Presidency. He 
had designated Governor Tompkins ^ for that office, until he was 
aware that the project was impracticable. He has, therefore, it 
seems, now determined to make an experiment of Mr.. Adams; and, 
at once to indulge his own vanity, and to give to the experiment some 
chance of success, he has very honestly consented to share with him 
the whole honor of the negotiation at Ghent. Already is Mr. Adams 
nominated as a candidate for the Presidency in the newspapers of 
the United States; and he has, according to my information from 
London, obviously elevated his ambition to that object. Now, as 
an American, as a republican, as a New England man, I solemnly 
enter my protest against his election. He is entirely unqualified for 
the station, and, like his father, he will be sure to ruin any party that 
shall attempt to support him. He has no talent to manage others, 
and Mr. [Gallatin] would very soon discover that he is totally un- 
manageable himself. Wherever there is a great and evident dis- 
parity in the quaHfications of rival candidates, mere local prejudice 
ought to have no weight. If, however, such a prejudice is to be 
regarded, still it can afford no assistance to the pretensions of Massa- 

^ Adams always spoke of the treaty of 1783: but he once mentioned the 
"precedents of the treaty of peace in 1782," referring to the forms then followed. 
Memoirs, m. 82. 

2 Daniel D. Tompkins (i 774-1825), who figured prominently in the politics 
of Madison's terms, but failed to receive the nomination for the Presidency in 
1816, obtaining that of the Vice-Presidency. The middle D stands for no name, 
but was assumed to distinguish him from another Daniel Tompkins, a school 
or college mate. Bolton, History of the County of Westchester ^ New York, n. 233. 
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chusetts. She has already had her full proportion of Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents, and can assert no just claim at the ensuing election. 
To take the next President from that State, would be to sanction, 
and not to correct, the sectional arrogance which causes all this 
clamor. Such a proceeding would not have even the effect to con- 
ciliate that factious portion of the Union. It is a Federalist, and 
not a New England man, which the disaffected desire; and Mr. 
Adams would not have a single vote in his native State. The major- 
ity of that State detest his past apostacy, and the minority have 
doubts of his future faith. By his election nothing would be gained; 
but by it the peace and dignity of the country, and the very exist- 
ence of the republican party, would become the sport of freak and 
violence; and not only a preposterous sacrifice be made to local 
jealousy, but an invidious step taken towards family aggrandizement. 

I must now apologize for having detained you with so long a dis- 
sertation; but I could not feel entirely at my ease until I had depos- 
ited my sentiments on this subject, in some friendly bosom, and I 
believed it was not lawful for me to speak of the mysteries of the 
negotiation except to the initiated. I disclaim all interested views 
in what I have written. I am sufficiently rewarded for any share 
which I may have had in bringing our labors to an honorable issue, 
by the consciousness of having discharged my duty to the best of 
my abilities; and it imports me little where the credit is bestowed, 
provided it does not become an instrument of presumptuous am- 
bition. I have given you my testimony, in perpetuam memoriam 
rei, that should I be destined soon to follow our worthy and sin- 
cerely lamented colleague, Mr. Bayard,^ you may not be left a soli- 
tary witness to the truth. 

I observe that you are sick of Europe and European politics. I 
can assure you that I am sincerely so; at least I am heartily tired 
of Sweden, and would most cheerfully exchange the public trust 
committed to me here, for the humble comforts of private life. I 
find it indispensable to my happiness, to have my children about 
me, and it is impossible to bring them to this dreary region, destitute 
of all means of education. Will you inquire confidentially of the 

President, if Mr. ^ h^g made to him the promised communication 

on this subject, and will you use your friendly offices to obtain per- 
mission for me to lay down my functions here? I should be truly 
wretched if I believed that my residence at Stockholm would be 
protracted beyond the ensuing summer. Do not mistake me — I 
ask only for the liberty of leaving Sweden. 

1 Bayard had died in Wilmington, Delaware, August 6, 1815, having returned 
from his European mission alarmingly ill. 
* Probably Monroe, then Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Lawrence ^ has already applied to the Secretary of State, for 
permission to return to America, and is in daily expectation of re- 
ceiving it. Although I could not oppose this proceeding, yet I am 
afraid it may embarrass the accomplishment of my own wishes. It 
may, perhaps, be inexpedient to terminate, at once, this legation, 
and after the departure of Mr. Lawrence, there can be found no 
person in this quarter of Europe, qualified to receive the trust from 
me. If, therefore, I shall be permitted to leave this country, of 
which I will not doubt, it may be well to appoint, immediately, an- 
other Secretary, who will be competent to remain as Charge d 'Affaires 
— or to appoint, at once, a Minister to succeed me. The former 
mode of procedure would be least exceptionable towards this court, 
unless my successor should be a Minister Plenipotentiary, which I 
candidly confess to you, I think altogether inexpedient. The ex- 
pectation that the negotiation for peace would be entertained at 
Gothenburg, and that the good offices of this government might 
have had a beneficial influence on the result, was certainly, at the 
time, a justification of the appointment of a Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Such a reason, however, no longer exists; and neither the actual rank 
of the Swedish Minister in the United States, nor the ordinary re- 
lations between the two countries, require us to accredit here more 
than a Minister of the third order. I leave entirely to your good 
judgment and friendly disposition towards me, to suggest herein 
whatever you may deem best calculated to promote my object. I 
have not only written you already too long a letter to add any thing 
on European politics, but I am too much disgusted with the subject, 
to turn willingly towards it my attention. 

I congratulate you sincerely on the glorious termination of the 
war with Algiers,^ and I personally rejoice at the part which His 
Owyheen Excellency has had in the transaction, He is really an 
intelligent, worthy fellow, although a brother-in-law was preferred 
for a confidential mission to Vienna.^ 

1 am not without fear that you were within the range of the ter- 

^ John L. Lawrence, of New York, who was commissioned Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Stockholm, February 3, 1815. He left that place in January, 1816, 
having first resigned his office. 

2 Peace was negotiated with the Dey of Algiers by Stephen Decatur and William 
Shaler, June 30, 181 5. The text of the treaty and the circumstances of its signing 
will be found in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, iv. 4-6. A second treaty 
was negotiated in 181 6 by Shaler and Commodore Isaac Chauncey, but never re- 
ceived formal ratification. See Adams, Memoirs^ v. 393. 

3 The reference is obscure, but probably William Shaler is intended, whose 
inquisitiveness at Ghent caused some inconvenience to Russell, He was later 
consul general to the Barbary Powers, and consul to the Havana. The brother- 
in-law was William Stephens Smith, then acting as Adams's secretary. 
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rible storm that so rudely treated the Jamaica fleet, on the 9th of 
August. I calculate much, however, on your good luck, and I hope 
soon to be relieved from all solicitude, by hearing of your safe arrival. 
If you will pardon the affrightful length of this letter, you may be 
assured of my being more reasonable in future. Remember me, I 
pray you, to Mr. Crawford, and believe me, faithfully and cordially, 
your friend, 

(Signed) Jona: Russell. 

[Endorsed] I will be found at the place sold by Hester to young Skeets near 
Churches old Camp. Either of the Bume's living on the Road to Owenton will go 
with any one wanting to see me. 

F. P. Blair. 

Russell to John Quincy Adams.^ 

Stockholm, 31st October, 181 5. 

My dear Sir, — I had the pleasure of receiving a few days since 
your very welcome letter of the loth instant. 

I will frankly acknowledge that I had waited with much solicitude 
to hear from you, as I felt a very lively interest in the negotiations 
which, Mr Todd ^ informed me, had been instituted at London, by 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Gallatin, and in which you had afterwards par- 
ticipated, and as a previous communication from you appeared to me 
to be, in some measure, necessary, to sanction the part which I was 
disposed to take in the correspondence between us. I should not, 
however, have been deterred by your silence from writing to you had 
this barren region afforded any thing which could have been inter- 
esting to you, either personally or officially. 

I was a little alarmed at the first notice I had of the appointment 
of British commissioners to treat of commerce with a part of my 
late colleagues, lest, in consequence thereof, my return to this coun- 
try might have been considered, by those to whom I am responsible 
for my official conduct, as premature and improper. Your letter, 
however, and one from Mr. Clay, commenced on the loth of May, 
and closed on the ist of July, have contributed very much to relieve 
me from my anxiety on this point. 

I believed, when I left Paris, that no disposition existed, on the 
part of the British Government, to negotiate with us a treaty of 
commerce, and the evident repugnance with which they have con- 
sented to such a negotiation, and the very brief and partial arrange- 
ment to which they have subscribed, go far to establish the correct- 
ness of my opinion and to justify the course which I have pursued. 

1 From the Adams mss. 

* Payne Todd, son of Mrs. Madison by her first husband. 
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Indeed they appear to have done the least it was possible for them 
to do without a total disregard of hienseance; and they have done 
nothing which they could not, and probably would not, have done 
without any further stipulation on our part. 

The reciprocal abolition of the discriminating duties was, as you 
justly observe, placed within their power by the act of Congress, and 
our commerce to their East-Indies depended entirely on their will 
and was strongly recommended by their interest. 

We have not granted, and ought never to grant, for the latter any 
equivalent other than what is involved in the trade itself. We cer- 
tainly can do as well without the British East-Indies as the British 
East-Indies can do without us. They are, indeed, more in want of 
our specie than we are of their cotton cloths. It would have been 
important to us, perhaps, to have secured the right of exporting salt- 
petre from that country, but the indirect voyage, in the present 
state of the world, is an advantage merely nominal and probably 
will continue to be so for the next four years. 

I was well aware that the time was not proper for the adjustment 
of the political questions, and I do not believe that any length of 
discussion would have produced a satisfactory result. 

With regard to intercourse with the British colonies in the con- 
tinent of North- America I was a little disappointed that no arrange- 
ment had been made, as Mr. Gallatin appeared to consider the 
regulation of that intercourse as the great reason for pressing an 
immediate commercial treaty. The terms, however, proposed by 
Great Britain were certainly inadmissible. 

Those colonies are not only, to a considerable extent, fed by the 
produce of the United States, but rely, almost exclusively, on that 
produce for their exports, in provisions, to the West Indies, and in a 
great degree for their exports in lumber and ashes. By improving 
our internal means of transportation we shall be able to find in our 
own ports a sufficient market for all our surplus produce raised on 
our north-western frontier, especially as the entire suspension of 
the intercourse in question would compel the British Islands to ad- 
mit our supplies direct and on liberal terms. We should, too, in such 
a state of things be able more effectually to prevent smugglers and 
Indian emissaries, who would be sure to abuse the facilities afforded 
by any lawful commerce, for the accomplishment of their projects. I 
am, therefore, clearly of opinion, that we had better be entirely with- 
out such an intercourse than to purchase the temporary accommo- 
dation, which it would afford to our borderers, by giving premature 
strength and activity to our neighbours, enabling them to defraud 
our revenue, endanger our tranquillity, and to become the exclusive 
carriers of that portion of our produce, both on the lakes and the 
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Atlantic. If they will not permit us to transport this produce, in 
our own vessels, navigated by our own sailors, to Kingston and 
Montreal, we ought, at least, to take care that their means of naval 
annoyance should not accumulate on Ontario and Champlain by 
the exclusive carrying trade on those waters. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I should be incHned to consider the 
commercial treaty to be, at worst, but supererogatory, and harmless, 
both as to what it contains, and to what it omits, if the points emmier- 
ated shall not constructively prejudice the points excluded, and if a 
compact of no practical utility did not impose unnecessary obliga- 
tions on national faith and expose the parties to artificial causes 
of collision by their infraction. The liberty, for instance, of touching 
at St. Helena in an India voyage, was in itself of very little impor- 
tance, and, if fairly withheld, might not have occasioned even a 
murmur, but that liberty becomes a right by the solemn stipulations 
of a treaty and our honour is concerned in its vindication. 

It woilld be difficult, even in the annals of British diplomacy to 
find an instance of bad faith, committed in so supercilious a manner 
for so contemptible an object. It was not enough to have disregarded 
every generous sentiment and to have trampled on all the laws of 
honour and of hospitality with regard to the ruined Napoleon, but 
the British Cabinet must, to accomplish their pitiful projects of 
cowardice and malice, unceremoniously, within a little mouthy violate 
their solemn engagements towards us and thereby insultingly propose 
to make us indirectly assistant jailers to their prostrate enemy and 
to participate with them in the infamy of bruizing a fallen man. 
But in this age, when legitimacy is the order of the day, imbecility, 
bigotry and despotism appear to be the lawful associates of cruelty, 
rapacity and perfidy, and it would be, perhaps, unavailing to complain. 

The least, however, which the British government could have 
done was to negotiate with us for an equivalent, for they know how 
to estimate equivalents, and to have offered the Cape of Good Hope, 
if not already conceded, in lieu of St. Helena. 

Although an outrage, such as this now offered to us, may, unre- 
dressed, not render war expedient, yet it necessarily impairs those 
feelings of confidence and friendship so indispensable to a state of 
honest peace. 

I congratulate you on our triumphs in the Mediterranean. Our 
navy certainly deserves well of the Republic. I am almost afraid, 
however, of its glory, least it should lead to imprudence and excite on 
this side of the Atlantic more jealousy than respect. The world is in 
a very feverish crisis, and discretion, if not the better part of valour, 
is at least a virtue not to be disregarded. 

I am not sure that the projected crusade by the European powers 
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against the Barbary States, if carried into successful operation, will 
result to the advantage of the weaker commercial powers. England 
will probably take the lead and, of course, appropriate to herself 
the spoil. It would perhaps be better for us that their infidel Dey- 
ships and Beyships, whom we can occasionally beat and intimidate, 
should continue the sovereigns of the territory of ancient Carthage, 
than that they should be there succeeded by a nation of Christian 
pirates, equally rapacious and infinitely more powerful, who plunder 
not for the purpose of being bribed, but bribe for the purpose of 
plundering. 

We think here that, in the transactions at Paris, the Emperor 
Alexander has been as honourable as his allies would suffer him to be. 
His conduct has not only been more reputable than theirs but more 
compatible with sound policy. He has conciliated the esteem of 
the people and obtained a decided ascendant in the councils of the 
nation, while they have disgusted both and excited hostile passions 
that ages can scarcely allay. They have oppressed a country they 
professed to deliver and destroyed a throne they had promised to 
support. They have claimed for fraud the rights of conquest, and 
have exercised these rights just far enough to establish their own 
infamy, without essentially aggrandizing themselves, and to irritate 
rather than to destroy their enemy. The great Captain Wellesley 
has proved himself to be a very little man, and to be equally quali- 
fied to fight the battles and to do the dirty jobs of whoever may think 
fit to employ him. 

Hughes would have considered the conduct of the x\llies as very 
picturesque and laughed at their determination not to leave the 
slightest colour for the reproach of their past disgraces, but, like you, 
I regard their proceedings as most pitiful. 

I am weary of contemplating the past and hardly dare to cherish 
hopes of the future. Can the Allies, however, long act in concert? 
May they not, after having jointly plundered the rest of the world, 
become severally the enemies of each other? 

The Prince of Orange has carried his affections far north, and his 
match may, sooner or late, tend to free the Netherlands from their 
dependence on England. The maritime world cannot fail to derive 
advantage from such an event. The EngHsh ministers appear in 
everything to have been overreached by those of Russia. 

The Turks are certainly in motion, and British India in commotion. 
I hope before many years we may be able to negotiate for commerce, 
to the last, with the legitimate monarchs of the country. 

Here we are not altogether at our ease. The descendants of Vasa 
occasion much inquietude. There is, however, no ostensible project 
for their restoration. 
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The last Diet here provided funds for extinguishing their private 
claims, by increasing the establishments of the king, crown-prince 
and Duke of Sudermania, whose duty it is made to liquidate those 
claims and to prevent the names of Gustavus the fourth and of his 
family from being mentioned hereafter to the states. 

The present order of things has sustained a great loss in the death 
of Genl Adlercrantz. He was the leader of the last revolution. The 
crown-prince has no partizans, on whom he can rely, excepting those 
who would be exposed to punishment by a restoration. His popu- 
larity is evidently on the wane. Many are disgusted by his consider- 
ing the million paid for Guadeloupe as his private property, although 
he generously, gave one half to the nation, and only retained an an- 
nuity of K 200,000 rik for the other half as an mdemnityfor the sacri- 
fices he made in accepting the kingdom of Sweden, He is now in Norway 
attending the Diet in that country; it is not believed, however, 
that he will remain there until the close of that Diet, which, it is said, 
will not take place until February. 

The Swedish Government has sold all its rights to Pomerania, 
which by the way were ceded by the treaty of Eael to Denmark, to 
Prussia for 2>% millions of Prussian dollars. Prussia has also pur- 
chased a quit-claim from Denmark. < 

The last Swedish Diet definitively decreed that two thirds of the 
foreign debts should be liquidated with a sponge, and the remaining 
one third to be paid without interest. So much for their good faith. 
These debts are chiefly due to Holland and Genoa. A special Dutch 
agent is here for the recovery of the former, which was contracted 
by Gustavus the third for about 10 millions of florins. This agent 
is very much disposed to reject the third, that is offered, and to make 
a national affair of it. He is not without hope that the contemplated 
marriage of the Prince of Orange may engage in favour of his claim 
the influence of Russia, and the influence of Russia is irresistable. 

A special Swedish minister has been sent to Warsaw to pay 
court to the Emperor at his expected coronation as King of 
Poland. 

I was highly diverted with your account of the tardy movements 
of that good-natured gentleman, Mr. Todd. That he should 
twice lose his passage by being too late, was perfectly in character. 
I recollect, when we were about dispatching the Chauncey, that 
he sat up until 5 0^ clock in the morning to close his dispatches to 
his mother [Mrs. Madison]. He then thought that he had time 
enough to take a short nap, but unfortunately when he awoke the 
messenger was gone. He ordered post-horses and proceeded to 
Ostend. He learnt on arriving that the Chauncey was still there, 
and feeling fatigued, he believed he could eke out his morning nap 

41 
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before he delivered his dispatches. He once more awoke to disap- 
pointment. The Chauncey was at sea, and he returned quietly, 
with his dispatches, to Ghent. 

It will be really charitable in you to favour me frequently 
with your communications. I am very much exposed to the blues 
in this dreary country, having little to do and nothing to divert 
me. To enable your letters to reach me without suspicion, have 
the goodness to put them under cover to Mess. Kanzon & Biel 
of this place. 

I pray you to present my respects to Mrs. Adams. I felicitate 
you both on the safe arrival of your sons. They must contribute 
to make your residence in England more cheerful. I really feel 
the necessity of having my children about me, and as it is impos- 
sible to bring them to such a country as this, I hope I may soon 
be permitted to return to them. With great respect and attach- 
ment, my dear Sir, your faithful friend and servant, 

Jona: Russell. 

Mr. Ford submitted some letters written in 1854, on the 
arrest and trial of Anthony Burns, an alleged fugitive slave. 
The legal aspects of the case are given in the diary of Richard 
Henry Dana, which are printed in Mr. Adams's biography of 
Mr. Dana; but the letters now printed express the feelings of 
those who were active in the public meetings and endeavors to 
prevent a rendition to slavery of Burns, and reflect the attitude 
of those who felt that any form of resistance to such an act 
was justifiable. That one of our colleagues took a dangerously 
prominent part adds interest to the affair, and may serve to 
call out other material illustrating more fully the division of 
opinion among the opponents of slavery upon the proper 
methods of making war upon that institution. The originals 
of these letters are in the Boston Public Library.. 

Mrs. Wendell Phillips to Anne and Deborah Weston. 

Thursday. [25 May 1854.] 
Dear Anne and Deborah, — You will see by the papers that 
a fugitive is arrested here. Do for mercy sake both of you come 
into town and give your advice and counsel. Do stir up Wey- 
mouth, for if this man is allowed to go back there is no anti-slavery 
in Massachusetts. We may as well disband at once if our meetings 
and papers are all talk and we never are to do any but talk. Yrs 
in great distress 

Ann G. Phillips.^ 

^ From the Chapman mss. 
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Samuel May, Jr., to Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

21 CoRNHiLL, Boston, 

Thursday May 25th [1854.] 

Dear Mr. Higginson, — Last night a man was arrested here as 
a fugitive Slave. Master is here from Virginia. Case bro't before 
Commissioner Loring^ this morng. at 9 o'clock, and by him ad- 
journed to Saturday at 9 o'clock. 

We have called a public meeting at Faneuil Hall for tomorrow 
(Friday) evening, at which we want to see Worcester well repre- 
sented. Give all the notice you can. The friends here are wide 
awake and unanimous. Vigilance Committee meet this afternoon. 
The country must back the city, and, if necessary, lead it. We 
shall summon all the country friends. 

Bowditch 2 says you'll come if your wife's health allows. Come 
strong. 

It is thought the City Government will not act, — any way. 

Tis said, the man in private expressed willingness to go back, 
but not in public.^ In haste Yours, 

S. May, Jr. 

T. Parker and W. Phillips were at the examination. R. H. 
Dana Jr, and C[harles] M[ayo] Ellis, Counsel.* 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson to his Wife. 

Friday aft'n [26 May, 1854.] 

I don't think anything will be done tonight, but tomorrow, if at 
all. The prospects seem rather brighter than before, and there are 
better leaders than /. 

I stay with W. F[rancis] C[hanning] tonight and will write or 
telegraph tomorrow. 

10 P. M. There has been an attempt at rescue and failed. 

I am not hurt, except a scratch on the face which will probably 
prevent me from doing anything more about it, lest I be recog- 
nized. But I shall not come home till Monday morn.^ 

1 Edward Greely Loring, a commissioner of the United States Court, and also 
the judge of probate for the county of Suffolk. 

2 William IngersoU Bowditch. 

3 This the prisoner strongly denied. Transcript , May 27, 1854. 

* From the manuscripts on Anthony Bums, presented by Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Dana's accoimt of his connection with the case is given in Adams, 
Richard Henry Dana, i. 265. His speech on the occasion is printed in Dana, 
Speeches in Stirring Times, 210. The claimant was represented by counsel — 
Seth James Thomas and Edward G. Parker. See Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays, 
147-162, for a full account of the part he played in the attempt at rescue. 

^ From the Higginson Mss. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson to Rev. Samuel May, Jr. 

Worcester, Sunday, [28 May, 1854 J 

Dear Sir, — The excitement in this city is tremendous; entirely 
beyond any imagination; tenfold what it was on Friday morning. 
The wildest things are proposed, and by persons whom I have con- 
sidered very "hunkerish." For instance they talk of arming 500 
men to go to Boston. But it would be perfectly practicable to arm 
and organize 100 if desirable. Shall we do it, and with what im- 
mediate object? 

As it is, many will go to Boston tomorrow. There is an intense 
indignation at the failure of the Friday enterprise (though / call it 
a great success, and so do they, so far as it goes) and I think 
Worcester men, if they are at hand, may be relied on. 

If they send the poor man through Providence, we shall rescue 
him to a certainty. Any number could be sent from this place by 
an extra train. 

But I have no idea that he will ever be taken from Boston, for I 
think that either the Kidnappers will be killed first; or else that 
Boston men will buy him to save the peace of the city. This, 
though not so good as a rescue, would come pretty near it, after 
the event of Friday night. 

I wish to suggest two things. Would it not be well, (supposing 
a like excitement to exist in many other towns and to show itself in 
Boston on Monday) for a committee of such gentlemen as Deacon 
Gilbert etc. to wait upon the Mayor,^ represent to him the im- 
possibility of Burns's delivery without a riot and bloodshed, and 
also the great danger to the lives of Suttle and Brent ^ if they persist 
in the claim, and urge him to advise the Kidnappers to relinquish 
their claim and leave town. This would be a virtual victory, if 
successful, and would at any rate increase the panic, and look well 
in the papers. 

Finally, should not something be done by the Committee in the 
way of assistance to the family of the man shot, supposing it to be 
so arranged as to show no contrition on our part, for a thing in 
which we had no responsibility, but simply to show that we have 
no war with women and children.^ 

1 hear rumors of my arrest, but hardly expect it. If true, I hope 

* Jerome Van Crowninshield Smith (1800-1879). 

2 Charles T. Suttle and William Brent, both of Virginia. The former claimed 
to be the owner of Burns. 

3 The man was James Batchelder, who had participated in former slave-catching 
raids in Boston, and was at this time temporarily in the employ of the United 
States Marshal. 
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no U. S. Officer will be sent up, for I cannot answer for his life in 
the streets of Worcester. 

If you have a meeting in doors to-day, ask some Worcester 
man to describe the meeting on Saturday night. Better not read 
this to any meeting, or not all of it. Send for me if you want me 
again. I am thankful for what has been done — it is the greatest 
step in Anti-Slavery which Massachusetts has ever taken. And 
I am ready to do my share over again. Cordially yours, 

T. W. HiGGINSON.l 



Samuel May, Jr., to Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Boston, 3 o'clock. Monday [29 May 1854.] 

I was in the Court Room till J past 4, then came out, and rec'd 
yours by express, relating to Kreese, and wrote you by mail, asking 
further particulars, though / suppose I know the man. 

After mailing the letter to you, I took yours from the Post Office; 
I have endeavoured to find Phillips and Parker, to name its sug- 
gestions. To-day Suttle refuses point-blank to sell, saying he 
did n't come here to sell niggers. Ben: F. Hallet is answerable for 
this; hut for him the sale would have been concluded Saturday 
night.2 

The man if given up, as he doubtless will be, will not go thro' 
Providence, or Worcester, He will go from the end of India 
Wharf, or a like place. All the men there are, should be in 
BOSTON. The city is crowded; Military are out. The Mayor 
(/ am informed) sticks to it, that the military and police shall not 
be used to aid the carrying off, only to keep peace; but what 
does that mean? 

A friend has just been here, — speaking on perfectly reliable 
authority, — that a warrant for your arrest is in preparation, but 
not yet issued; — the information is from one who said "if the 
warrant were out, I could n't mention it." Therefore 3^ou had 

^ From the Garrison mss. 

* The price asked was twelve hundred dollars, and that sum was raised. On 
Hallett's conduct see Transcript, June 5, 1854. Some years before this event, 
when an attempt was made to punish Charles G. Davis for an alleged partici- 
pation in the rescue of a fugitive slave called Shadrach, Dana paid a high com- 
pliment to Hallett, describing him as one who has been known through his 
whole life as not only the advocate of the largest liberty, but " the asserter 
and maintainer of the largest liberty of speech and action, at the bar, and 
in the forum, carrying these ideas to an extent to which, I confess, with my 
comparative conservatism, I have not always seen my way clear to follow." 
Speeches in Stirring Times, 180. 
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better be on the lookout. I should send this by telegraph, but I 
understand W. F. C [banning] has done so. Friday night had A 
success, but the Court Square movement, right in the face and 
eyes of the F[aneuil] Hall advice, was ill-advised and so failed, when, 
with perfect harmony, it might have succeeded. Truly yours 

S. M. Jr. 

The Court adjourned at 2-% or later, till 3->^ . Then the case 
will be put thro'. No time to lose.^ 



From Anne Warren Weston. 

[26] Essex Street,^ May 30, 1854. 

Dear Folks, — Ere this reaches you, you will probably have 
heard of the great fire at Wolf's Crag which must account for all 
deficiencies and all omissions, the fugitive slave Case. The papers 
will give you all the outside particulars. I shall do best to detail 
my personal experience merely. Last Thursday, the 26, I came 
to town for a few hours on some money business. I went to Ann 
Phillips's. She said as I came into the room *'you have heard the 
news." I said no. She began to cry and said " another slave case " 
and proceeded to detail the facts. She had just written a note 
summoning D[eborah] and me in to town. I staid with her till 4 
when I had to leave but we felt very hopeless of the matter. The 
case seemed very plain, and the poor man himself was terribly 
fearful. Had not R. Dana and Wendell got on to the ground 
just as they did, the first accidentally, he would have been carried 
off with no stir, I went out to Weymouth and my news spread 
gloom and desolation. The next morning, tho' I was terribly busy 
I started for town. I found poor Ann pale and suffering. A rescue 
had been agreed on. The Vigilance Committee were in session 
all the time, Wendell and Parker the chief men. When should 
the rescue be. It was finally settled that the next morning, when 
the man was delivered up, and there seemed no evidence in his 
favour, a great crowd should be assembled in Court Square and 
the rush should be made. The reasons against a night attack on 
the Court House were, first the difficulty of forcing a strong stone 
building full of armed men, and 2d, the fear that the fugitive 
might at the first attack be hurried into a secret roomi or concealed 
closet where he would not be found during the short space of time 

^ From the Higginson mss. 
* Wendell Phillips's house. 
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that the abolitionists should have possession. A meeting in 
Faneuil Hall had been decided on and the Hall obtained without 
the usual formalities as you will see per papers. All day I sat at 
Ann Phillips's and sewed, dear Lizzy, on your pillow cases. You 
should have them sprinkled with holy water as soon as they arrive, 
for I made them or part of them during the sun's eclipse and ^^ while 
every hour some tidings brought of conflict or dismay.'' Phebe 
Garnault was smoking glass and watching the sun, Ann wringing 
her hands and getting up and lying down. Wendell at the Vigi- 
lance Committee Meeting at the Tremont Temple, coming in oc- 
casionally for a few minutes. Wentworth Higginson and a number 
of men had come from Worcester. I should say that in the morn- 
ing when I first arrived in town, I had gone in the omnibus to the 
ofl&ce. It was locked, all being gone to the Vigilance Com. Meeting, 
but as the carrier came to take away papers, I went in and a dozen 
men came and went all the time I was there. My trial was very 
great, for tho' my non-resistance was terribly in abeyance I did 
not dare to stir the people up as I would gladly do knowing as I 
did that circumstances foreboded a desperate time. J[oshua] B. 
Smith ^ came. He said at once " If any one will guarantee my 
wife and child $10,000 I will be the man to settle the marshal if I 
find myself in Heaven next minute.'' I longed to say, '^ don't stop 
for that; I will pledge you the 10,000," but I had not quite the 
nerve or perhaps the conscience. We were silent but I wish you 
had seen how he looked. I would not go anear Hervey.^ I had 
sent him a note the day before to go to the Vigilance Com. Meet- 
ings, but now I did not wish to see him. I determined I would not 
influence him by a look any way. At night Phebe Garnault and 
I went with Wendell and Parker to Fanueil Hall. It had been 
settled I should stay at Ann's all night, so you know what the stress 
of weather was. When we reached Faneuil Hall it was nearly full. 
Soon it was crammed. About 300 women, but in general a man's 
meeting. I never saw a more earnest feeling. Except when the 
Lawrences, Appletons and men of that sort come, there can never 
be any meeting to give better promise.^ George Russell ^ presided 
with great dignity. By the way when I first came in in the morn- 
ing Ann T[erry] shewed me a note Wendell had had from Mrs. 
Russel[l] to this effect: '^Dear Sir, Is there no way of avoiding 
this terrible disgrace? I send you $100. and beg you if more is 

1 The colored caterer of Boston, whose eating-house was at 16 Billerica Street. 

2 Hervey Weston, her brother. 

3 See Adams, Richard Henry Dana, i. 269, for change of opinion among the 
Whigs. 

4 George R. Russell, of West Roxbury. 
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wanted to call on me for all I have or can command." [Francis W.] 
Bird of Walpole, [John L.] Swift a young Free Soiler, Wendell and 
Parker spoke, the two first, spiritedly and well, the two others 
Wendell especially with great power and eloquence, the whole 
meeting responding. It was plainly settled that they were all to 
be at the C[ourt] H[ouse] the next day and perform the rescue, 
and all intelligently cheered and responded to the plan. No dog 
moved his tongue. But, as Wendell kept on the enthusiasm in- 
creased, and the audience shouted "To night, to night." Nobody 
but Wendell and Parker especially the first could have restrained, 
and as it proved it was a pity that they did. They then wished 
to go up to the Revere House and mob Suttle, but that Wendell 
prevented. At last a man struggled into the foot of the hall and 
cried out. "A band of negroes are breaking the door of the Court 
House." ^ At this the meeting broke up at once, about 200 hurried 
to Court Square. The rest went home quietly thinking that it 
might not be true. Now here was the pity. This sraall body was 
led by Higginson and Martin S to well ,2 the man who headed the 
Syracuse rescue. Tho' they had agreed in the afternoon to wait 
till the next day, yet seeing the great and enthusiastic meeting, 
they set off without communicating with the men on the platform. 
Indeed Higginson had not been in the house all the evening but 
on the outside. I fancy the negroes did set off on their own hook 
and Higginson followed them. Had the whole meeting done so the 
man would have been rescued then.^ 

Wednesday May 31. I wrote the first sheet several days ago, 
but I will take up where I left off. As H[enry ] C. W[right] says, I 
am writing in the parlour at 26 Essex St. and it is 9 in the evening. 
The result of the attack on the C[ourt] H[ouse] was that the door 
was broken in with clubs and axes, shots were fired all round, one 
man [James Batchelder] was killed, a scamp who had volunteered 
in the service. His fall alarmed both parties and before they could 
rally at the door, the police force was mustered in more strength and 
some military were brought. It is a melancholy fact that had the 
whole meeting been there. Burns would have been rescued albeit 
Hervey thinks, and some circumstances enable him to judge with 
tolerable accuracy, that several people would have been killed on 

^ We at once found our gallery orator in the late John L. Swift, a young man 
full of zeal, with a stentorian voice. ... He pledged himself to make the pro- 
posed announcement. Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays ^ 151. 

2 Also described as from Worcester. 

8 "The attack was planned deliberately, cautiously, and (as the almost success 
proved) most judiciously.^^ Higginson to Garrison^ June 28, 1854. The attack led 
to calling out the military. The Transcript reported that "prominent among the 
crowd were seen the leading speakers at the meeting at Faneuil Hall." 
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both sides. Meantime, unconscious of all this Wendell and Phebe, 
E[dmundl Q[uincy] and I went to Essex Street. At the door the 
men left us and went down to Court Square. We all sat up to 1 1 in 
much anxiety, Ann T[erry] bemoaning when she heard of the grit of 
the meeting that the attack had not been made. When Wendell 
came home, he reported that all seemed pretty quiet, and it was not 
till the next morning that it was known just what had happened. 
I slept in one of Ann's upper chambers. I had a very nervous and 
disturbed night, but stood it a million times better than Lucia who 
will remember many of my tantrums would believe. Saturday was 
a very stirring day. Wendell went off early, indeed had not time to 
eat his breakfast. He was behaving more beautifully and heroically 
than tongue can tell, perfectly calm and firm and bright, working 
with his whole heart and soul and mind and strength, not very hope- 
ful but doing none the less. Mary Robbins called. She was you 
may be sure agitated enough, but she walked down to Court Square 
with me, the crowd was not as large as I had hoped. We came home 
much discouraged. Mrs. Garrison and Jennie Greene were with 
Ann. We all sat down and talked about non-resistance. Mary 
R. maintained hers pretty well; mine was terribly poor. Ann 
Terry had never had any. Mrs. Garrison's was of rather a traditional 
kind, but she kept saying in a rather aggravating manner how thank- 
ful she was that Garrison was a non-resistant. Wendell was hardly 
able to come home at all. He swallowed a most hurried dinner. 
There appeared to be no evidence in favour, nothing to do with, but 
Ellis and Dana were behaving very gallantly. I walked down to 
Court Square again in the after noon. The crowd much increased. 
Wendell busy in arranging about the form of prayer to be sent to the 
churches. I came home at 7, much worn out. I sat down and 
worked on the pillow cases thro' all the evening. I forgot to say that 
Warren [Weston] ^ who had arrived at Weymouth by the Fall River 
Train from N. Y. being filled with the spirit of "whare's the fight," 
came in town at 10. He called at Wendell's, and Hervey and he 
went out together at half past 2. Hervey has remained there ever 
since, as there was no need to say nothing about firkins. War- 
ren is pretty well, not more. I think this time of the year is decidedly 
worse for him than any other. He has a good deal of pain, but has 
a good appetite and sleeps well. Sunday 28th. I remained incog and 
sewed all day, regarding the pillow cases as works of necessity and 
mercy. Susan Cowing dined with us. I sent notes to this effect to 
the 3 churches right in our neighbourhood (this takes in the Baptist 
at Ink ville), "Anthony Burns now imprisoned in Boston C[ourt] 

* Of Weymouth. He died November 2, 1855. 
42 
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H[ouse] on the charge of being a fugitive slave asks the prayers of 
this congregation, that now in this his hour of extreme peril and 
suffering, God would graciously interfere for his deliverance." I 
accompanied this with a note signed by myself to authenticate the 
matter. At the Baptists it was read and the man prayed very warmly. 
Mr. Davenport the Universalist who is a very ordinary man read it 
and made a rather ordinary prayer. Mr. Gooch of Bridgewater 
who was praying, I mean, preaching for Mr. Perkins, did not get 
the note till in the last singing. He had alluded to the case in the 
long prayer, but when the singing was done, he rose and said he had 
received a note that should have reached him earlier, but it was not 
too late now, so he read it and then made a special prayer. It was 
so good that the Orthodox folks say to us, it would have suited you. 
This was all I could do, but the day was passed in terrible suspense, 
particularly when a rumour reached us that the man had been taken 
from the C[ourt] H[ouse] and rescued on his way to Charlestown to 
the Navy Yard. Young Stiles held a tipping seance, but the oracles 
were rather misty. The next morning, Monday 29, at 10, Warren 
and I started for town. There was much more quietness round 
the C[ourt] H[ouse]. The idea was promulgating that the merchants 
would buy him, and that quieted the people. You will see in the 
papers the beginning and ending of the whole negociation. Com- 
missioner Loring was behaving very amiably as far as giving time 
and all that went. Wendell had free entree as the slaveys agent, but 
no man is admitted except as the armed police of the U. S. engaged 
for the occasion allow, or by Marshal Freeman.^ This man holds 
Devens's place and is a much more resolute man. Sam Sewall,^ 
Apthorp,^ and such men are not allowed to enter, tho' members of 
the bar. The very judges get access to the Courts with the greatest 
difficulty. Troops have been sent for to Newport, Portsmouth etc. 
Went out Monday night, and sewed all the evening on the pillow 
cases. 

Tuesday 30. I came in town again at half past 10. A letter from 
Adeline Bailey before I went told me of her engagement to a Baptist 
Professor at Brown University, but I was in too great haste to read 
the letter. I found the city in a very different state; much more full 
of excitement. Everybody standing at their shop doors up and 
down Washington Street, groups of people talking on the side walk. 
I went and stood a little while with Mrs. Theodore Parker and Miss 
Stevenson and R. Apthorp's sister in law, a Miss Hunt. They have 
stood on the side walk opposite the Court House the whole time of 

1 Watson Freeman. ' Samuel Edmund Sewall (i 799-1888). 

3 Robert E. Apthorp. 
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the trial going regularly forenoon and after-noon. The police keep 
a path through the crowd, and so they have to stand a part of the 
time on the curb stone. I have gone every day two or three times a 
day, and stood with them a little, but as to my standing there all 
the time as they do I might as well try to rescue Burns single handed. 
The men in the shops are very ugly, but I coolly ask permission to 
sit there a little and some of them snap out "as long as you please 
ma'am." During Tuesday all the elements of disorder seemed to in- 
crease, many country people. You could express yourself in no better 
way than by saying that all hell seemed broke loose. This was not 
discouraging. The prayers put up Sunday seem to have been an- 
swered; for whereas there did not appear to be a gleam of evidence for 
the man, help most unexpectedly turned up. The claimant and his 
witness [Brent] swore that Burns ran away the 24th of March, 5 or 6 
witnesses came forward to prove that they had seen him in Boston a 
month previous. These rumors which were favourable to the man, 
made people easier as it afforded a most capital opportunity for Lor- 
ing to pronounce him free. Wendell could not come home to take any 
dinner. He just ran up for a moment, but that was all. I ran in and 
out at Parker's. Saw Mrs. Davis (Hannah Thomas). She scouted 
non-resistance and said she had fallen back on her brute instincts. 
I must tell you what a time they had at Wendell's Saturday night. 
Just as I was putting on my bonnet to go home, Wendell came in 
and told Ann she was going to be mobbed that night by the truck- 
men. I offered to stay in town at once, but Wendell and Ann both 
declined, and W. said he did n't believe a word of it. But at night, 
there was great rumours and panic among some friends. There was 
great passing and repassing, and groups of men came and looked at 
the door, and people swore before the house. Wendell was out and 
Ann was at 9 lying on the bed when word was sent up that Theodore 
Parker must see her immediately. Only a dim light was burning in 
Ann's room and Phebe ran down with that to light him up. It was 
extinguished in the hurry, and so Theodore entered her room in 
almost entire darkness. She on the bed. Theodore expressed some 
surprise at not finding her able to sit up, and then told her she must 
go at once to his house as hers might be sacked in 10 minutes. Wen- 
dell was away. Ann was somewhat frightened, but in a few minutes 
rallied and refused to leave. She would wait Wendell's return. In 
a little time more Miss [Hannah E.] Stevenson was in the room. 
^^I had not seen her for 18 years," said Ann, *^and was rather startled 
when I heard her voice saying 'Ann, dear, you must go,^^^ But 
Wendell returned and of course refused all such stuff. Polly was 
almost scared to death. She was sent to Mrs. Gwynn's. Ann then 
insisted on Phebe's going there too. Phebe cried and resisted, and 
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did n't want to go and said she would fight at Unck's side, but an 
heroic young man living in Essex St. led her off, WendelFs father's 
picture and a few other valuables under his arm. In the mean time 
the friends came to the scene of action. Sam May, Sam J. May, 
F. Jackson, Kemp, and several men they did not know. These laid 
about in the parlour, attic, etc, and Francis Jackson sat by Ann's 
bed who had put on a clean gown and cap and lain down for the mob. 
About I or 2 Ann got up and put Francis to bed in Phebe's chamber, 
covering him up with shawls etc and Francis declaring he really felt 
just as if he was on board a steam boat. In the early part of the 
alarm, Miss Stevenson had run, on foot and alone, and rung the door 
bells of Dr. [George W.] Blagden, Dr. Reynolds,^ and Tom Phillips, 
and told them the news. I don't know as the Blagdens did any thing. 
Dr. Reynolds came up, but saw only Nanny the chamber maid, and 
finding friends there went off, intimating he had no desire to see the 
Abs. [abolitionists]. Tom Phillips ran to the Mayor. The Mayor 
told him he knew the house was in danger and the Police were watch- 
ing it, and a sufficient force to protect it would go at a minute's 
warning. But there was no occasion. It was probably the ravings of 
Peter Dunbar ^ and his men, as the man killed was one of his truck- 
men, that got up the breeze. Well Tuesday night Deborah packed 
the box and I will say more of that at another place. Wednesday 
morning we came in town, Warren and Deborah and I. The case 
was now looking very favourable as to evidence. 5 people without 
conflicting had sworn to their knowledge of Burns in the early part 
of March and as I have said the Virginians swore plumply he es- 
caped on the 24th. When they first appeared, Wendell heard Hal- 
lett, who had been the head and front of the business, say to some 
one in a whisper, **Here comes a witness that Parker has got to per- 
jure himself," but as it went on, they looked black enough. Wendell 
said he sweat like rain himself while they were examining the wit- 
nesses, for [William] Jones the first one, a black man, has his little 
imperfections and peculiarities. But he did so well, and was withal 
so black that when Miss Stevenson heard the account, she said she 
considered him in his own person "the great cloud of witnesses" 
spoken of. Then came the hope that Loring would declare him free 
accompanied by the fear and belief that Hallett would arrest him 
again and take him before his own son,^ who is a commissioner, and 
hurry him off at once. A hand bill to this effect was got out and 

1 Either Edward or John P. Reynolds, both physicians, and living in adjoining 
houses on Winter Street. 

2 A truckman, who had employed Batchelder. 

3 Henry L. Hallett. 
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people exhorted to stand by. More troops summoned from here and 
there. The rumor is that the Lawrences offered $4000. for the man, 
which was refused, Virginia telegraphing to Suttle to sell him if he 
dare. Telegraphs flying like hail between here and Washington — 
the whole country pausing to look on. There was never such a time 
in Boston before. All around Court Square all business suspended, 
and crowds of men and women, even when all seemed quiet, standing 
there all day. Strangers stopped and asked people in the street how 
matters were going, bulletins of what was going on in the C[ourt 
H[ouse] passed round every few minutes, and the Newsboys cried 
the extras that every few hours the papers got out, all the time, 
Wednesday the N. E. [Anti-Slavery] Convention was in session, and 
so was the Free Soil Convention. I did not care to go to the first, 
for I thought they had better adjourn it first in order to be at Court 
Square and second because it is a pity to have unadvised absurd talk. 
For the Abolitionists to be discussing non-resistance and kindred 
topics at such a time was not profitable. However I believe 
they drifted over any special difficulties, and Wednesday evening 
Wendell managed to go in for a few minutes and made what I am 
told was a very lively speech. He reported nothing of it to me, but 
that when he mentioned Hallett's name, he said he wished he had a 
glass of water to rinse his mouth, and one was handed him by Stephen 
Foster.^ Deborah and I went into the F. S. Convention a while in 
the morning, and heard John P. Hale make as good a speech as he 
could without any positive Disunion. The Music Hall was full, 
so you may know, or Lucia may, how large the audience was. It 
holds more than Faneuil Hall, or as many. At night Warren went 
via Fall River, Deborah going down with him to S. B.^ and there 
meeting Sarah and the children. I staid at Ann^s all night and wrote 
part of this. Thursday the ist of June. The slave court had ad- 
journed Wednesday night to Friday morning, to give Mr. Loring 
time to make up his mind and write out his report. The Post came 
out much frightened as one would judge but I will send you the paper 
and you shall see. The N. E. convention held its session at the Melo- 
deon on the day before. Completely full and many people who dont 
usually [have] the understanding, that Boston was very indignant and 
excited. The Anniversaries in full blast. Kirk or somebody calling a 
meeting of ministers to see what their duty was. I believe the 
Beechers ^ and Professor Stowe ^ were at it, but they and Hatty ^ have 

^ Stephen Symonds Foster (1809-1881). ^ South Braintree probably. 

3 Lyman and Edward. * Calvin Ellis Stowe (1802-1886). 

** Harriet Beecher Stowe (181 2-1896). 
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abode where Napthali did pretty much. Probably Hatty is finishing 
her "Sunny Memories." It would have looked better if she had 
shewn her face to the people in Boston. In the evening, last night, 
Wendell made a very fine speech. He has done it for himself. He is 
having greatness thrust upon him, and the time will come for aught 
I know for him to be Governor of Massachusetts. He deserves it for 
never a man could have done better. And now I am writing at this 
present Friday morning 8 o'clock in WendelFs parlour not knowing 
what is to be. I shall go down at 9 to [John A.] Andrew's office at 
the corner of Washington and State st. I do not dare to be in the 
street. I cannot think that when so wide a door is opened before the 
commissioner, he will not walk out of it, hut he may not. The troops 
are ordered out with hall cartridges, and there has never been such a 
display of military force to keep the peace since the Revolution. All 
the friends as a general thing have behaved well. Of course there is 
the usual amount of floating folly, men coming down to do great 
things after having made their wills, etc, but there has been great and 
intense real feeling; I congratulated Deborah that we never should 
be tried with hearing the brethren say what they would have done 
had they been here, for they have all been here. Coming right at 
the end of the Nebraska bill, the claim is justly considered a special 
insult to Boston. The Mayor, and the Governor [Emory Wash- 
burn] have both been like wet rags. The Mayor should have forbade 
the C[ourt] H[ouse] to be used as a Slave-pen. It was brought up in 
the Board of Aldermen to turn them out. There are 6 Aldermen, 
the vote stood 3 to 3. The Mayor's casting vote decided to keep 
them in. Walking with Jenny Greene we met the Mayor. She, 
misunderstanding something I said, stopped him. He told me he 
believed he had met me abroad. I said no, explained about my sis- 
ters, apologized for Mrs. Greene's stopping him and explained the 
mistake, but said as it has occurred, I would bear my testimony about 
the C[ourt] H[ouse]. He said we must judge him candidly, he was 
very painfully situated etc. The truth is he is a wavering, kindly, 
insignificant, scared to death man. A Hasty Pudding, Wendell calls 
him. But I must leave off. You may imagine what agitation I am 
in. If the man is sent back there may be great difficulty. I cannot 
think he will be. Yrs. 

A. W. W.i 

1 From the Chapman mss. The subsequent events are given in Adams, Richard 
Henry Dana, i. 277-295, 344-346. On Jime 6 a pamphlet containing a report of 
the arrest and trial, with Theodore Parker's *' Lesson for the Day," was published 
by Fetridge & Co. 
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Mr. Lord submitted an agreement which throws some light 
upon slavery in Plymouth early in the eighteenth century. 
The original is in his possession. 

These Presents Wittness A Covenant or Agreement made This 
Twenty Seventh Day of november annoque Domini one Thou- 
sand Seven hundred and Twenty Nine, Between Isaac Lothrop 
Esqr. of the Town and County of plymouth In New: England 
on the one Part; And Tompson Phillips of the Town and County 
of Plymouth aforesaid marriner on the other Part Wittnesseth, 
that the said Isaac Lothrop for and In Consideration of one half a 
Negro man Sold To him, as below Expressed, By the said Phillips; 
hath Sold, and Doth hereby Convey and Confirme unto him the 
said Tompson Phillips, his heirs and Assigns, one half a negro Boy 
named Euro, aged about foreteen years; and the said Lothrop 
Doth hereby oblige himself and his heirs To warrant the Sale of the 
one half of said Boy To the said Tompson Phillips his heirs and 
assigns against the LawfuU Claimes and Demands of all persons 
Whatsoever. And the said Tompson Phillips, for and In Con- 
sideration of one half a negro Boy Sold To him as above Expressed 
by the said Lothrop; hath Sold, and Doth hereby Convey and 
Confirm, unto him the said Isaac Lothrop his heirs and Assigns 
one half a negro man named Johnno, aged about Twenty five 
years, and hath but one Legg. And the said Tompson Phillips, 
Doth hereby oblige himself and his heirs, To warrant the Sale, of 
the one half of said negro man, To the said Isaac Lothrop his heirs 
and assigns, against the Lawfull Clames and Demands of all per- 
sons whatsoever. And it is also agreed to By the said Party, 
That the said Phillips Shall Carry said negro boy Euro with him on 
his present Intended Voyage To Jamaica; one half of said Boy 
being on the account and Resque of said Lothrop, and upon the 
Selling said Boy att Jamaica or Else where. Shall Render an ac- 
count of the one half of the Sale of him, and shall Ship for said 
Lothrop and on his account and Resque the Value Thereof and 
To him in Such Commodityies as he may Think may be most To 
said Lothrops Advantage here. 

And also the said Lothrop Shall Take the said negro man 
Johnno and shall keep and Improve him one half being on the 
Resque of said Phillips, Shall Do his Endeavours, as well as may be 
To Teach him the art or Trade of a Cordwainer, from the Day of 
the Date hereof!, for and Dureing The full Term of one year next 
following; and att the Expiration Thereoff, said Phillips Shal if 
he pleases Take the said negro Johnno To himself paying said 
Lothrop Forty pounds money for his said Lothrops one half of 
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said negro man. In wittness hereof the said partys have hereunto 
Interchangerably Set Their hands and Seals the Day and year 
first above written. 

Isaac Lothrop. 

Signed Sealed and D'ld In presents off us 
Nathaniel Thomes Jun'r. 
Sam'l Bartlett. 

Recieved of the within named Isaac Lothrop Twenty pounds money for the 
one half of the within named nigrew Johnno and for which money I sell the 
said nigrew man tha is The one half To the above said Isaac Lothrop his 
Heires Executors administrators and asins as witnes my hand this 5th Day of 
December 1730. 

Haknah Dyre. 
Melatiah Lothrop. 
James Cushman. 

Mr. Greenough read an extract from a note-book of 
William Whitwell Greenough: 

Boston, October 30, 1841. Dined at Mr. Charles P. Curtis's; in 
company with several gentlemen among whom were Mr. Webster, 
Mr. [Rufus] Choate, Mr. Mason and Mr. [Benjamin] Gorham. 

Mr. Webster observed that he looked to the consequences of the 
Bankrupt Bill as very important to the country in one respect: 
that it would relieve thousands of discontented people on the fron- 
tiers from embarrassment, who heretofore had counted only upon a 
war with England.^ We had no idea, generally speaking, how exten- 
sive were the ramifications of the conspiracy, beginning at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, and extending to Cleveland, Ohio, near which were 

1 On June 30, 1841, President Tyler sent to the House of Representatives a 
memorial signed by nearly three thousand of the inhabitants of the city of New 
York, praying for the passage of a bankrupt law. He accompanied it with a 
brief message cautiously recommending such a law. Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, rv. 54. "This process of petitioning Congress through the President 
is a novelty," was the comment of John Quincy Adams. Memoirs, x. 493. After 
some discussion a bill became a law August 19, 1841, and after a short and un- 
fortunate experience was repealed in 1843. McM aster. History of the People of 
the United States, vn. 48. Adams made a true forecast of the effect some ten days 
before the passage of the act: "I believe no Bankrupt law can, in this country, 
be of much benefit to the class of creditors. The Bankrupt law of 1800 operated 
as a receipt in full for some hundreds of men who had large debts and nothing 
to pay. This bill will pass some thousands through the same process. There has 
been for forty years since that law expired an overpowering prejudice against 
any Bankrupt law; and now, by a sudden and unaccountable revulsion, there 
comes a whirlwind to carry it through." Memoirs^ x. 529. It was the one Whig 
measure carried under Tyler. 
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hid in ditches and under haystacks more than five thousand stand 
of arms. The patriot feeling was so strong in the Western part of 
the State of New York, that members of Congress made speeches in 
opposition to their real sentiments for the sake of producing effect. 
Many of the first men in the State of New York were implicated by 
their contributions to the patriot fund. Among others Governor 
Seward and Judge Cowen were known to have given money. The 
Patriots did not expect to lynch McLeod, although such at one time 
was the plan, but were momentarily waiting for the event which 
should break the peace of the two countries. The Lodges, as they 
are called, extend along the frontier on both sides the line — of 
which there are three degrees each with oaths more thrilling than 
the other, of which he (Mr. W.) had copies and which he had thought 
of publishing. Mr. Gorham remarked upon the singularity of the 
facts that all these extra-judicial oaths should be taken and these 
secret combinations exist in the counties of New York where the 
first Anti-Masonic demonstrations took place.^ 

Mr. Webster related an anecdote of his first introduction to Lord 
Brougham by Sydney Smith, which shewed that wits had some 
weaknesses. Two or three days after Mr. W's arrival in London 
in the winter of '39, Sydney Smith sent for him to breakfast. After 
sitting about two hours the reverend gentleman proposed a walk 
for the purpose of shewing the distinguished stranger some of the 
lions in his vicinity. On passing Lord Brougham's, Smith proposed 
to take Mr. Webster in to see Brougham, stating that they were 
on the most intimate terms together, had established the Edinburg 
Review together, etc. At this solicitation Mr. Webster went in, 
and was presented to Lord B. as Mr. Clay, without any further 
particulars. Mr. Webster sat down, and the two friends fell into 
a conversation immediately upon their own affairs, without taking 
the slightest notice of Mr. W. Shortly Mr. W. rose, and bowing 
to Lord B. passed out with his introducer. After walking some dis- 
tance Mr. Smith suddenly recollected that he had made some mis- 
take, and finding by inquiry that such was the case, he immediately 

1 See McMaster, History of the People of the United States, vi. 621. The Hunt- 
ers Lodges were formed five years earlier, and McMaster, in the same volume 
(p. 446), gives the following account of them: "Another secret oath-bound asso- 
ciation, with a network of lodges all along the border from Vermont to Michigan, 
was that of the Hunters. Their oath pledged each member to defend and cherish 
republican institutions and ideas, combat and help to destroy every power of 
royal origin on our continent, and never to rest till all British tyrants ceased to 
have any dominion in North America. The members were divided into degrees, 
had signs, grips, and passwords, and were believed by government spies to num- 
ber many thousands.*' 

43 
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rushed back to Lord B's, who called upon Mr. W. before his return 
to his house. Mr. Webster stated that a few days since he received 
a letter from S. S. to contradict a report which disturbed him greatly, 
viz., that he had made the mis-introduction by design for the pur- 
pose of playing off a practical joke upon Lord B. and Mr. W. 

An interesting conversation was had upon the corn laws of Eng- 
land, Mr. Sumner ^ against, and Mr. Gorham for, who thought that 
on them hung the salvation of the English constitution. Mr. Webster 
said that he rather thought that the preservation of the present 
order of things consisted in the law of primogeniture, which kept 
the lands in the hands of the few. The last election in England was 
a proof of this great power. It was observed by some gentleman that 
the present election in England had cost more than any other. 

The great problems of political economy, said Mr. Webster, after 
all reduce themselves to two heads. First, how shall a State attain 
to great power and riches; secondly, how shall this power and wealth 
be distributed among the people. The policy of Europe at the pres- 
ent moment should be to disarm — each soldier on average costing 
for his support $500 per annum — and reckoning the standing armies 
of France, Austria and Russia at one million, they cost yearly five 
hundred millions of dollars, which were certainly worth saving. 

Among other mots^ it was observed that Mr. Fox,^ the British 
ambassador at Washington, seldom rose before four or five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and Mr. Webster said that if it was necessary to 
transact any business with him, three or four days' warning was 
required, when he would rise at 2 p. m. Mr. Webster told him that 
there was little danger of the peace of the two countries being broken 
while Clay kept watch, and watched Mr. W. by day, and Mr. Fox 
by night. 

There are now two subjects on which very important negotiations 
were now pending between this country and Great Britain: the 
North Eastern Boundary question, made more embarrassing by the 
conduct of Mr. Stevenson, who had merely entered his protest against 
the conduct of the British government; and the seizure of vessels 
on the coast of Africa. Mr. Sumner mentioned that General Cass 
had told him that Louis Philippe had told him that England was 
in the wrong. It was suggested that the whole matter should be 
referred to his arbitration. 

Remember Mr. Gorham's answer to Mr. Gallatin on the Louisi- 
ana question, and to Gov. Barber [Barbour?] on the law of Massa- 
chusetts forbidding the intermarriage of the whites and blacks, 

* Probably Charles Sumner. * Henry Stephen Fox. 
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Mr. Greenough also contributed, from his collection of 
manuscripts, a journal of a visit to the '* western country'' 
made by his father, William Whitwell Greenough, in 1845. 

May 26th, 1845. I-^ft Boston this afternoon for New York by 
the Norwich Railroad, took boat and arrived comfortably in New 
York about 6 A. M. on the 

27th, and took lodgings at the Astor. Finished business season- 
ably in the day. Found the family of Mr. S[amuel] A[tkins] Eliot of 
Boston, and my friends the Misses Norton. Attended the Park 
Theatre in the evening to see the acting of Mr. Anderson in Claude 
Melnotte — house full but audience not appreciating. 

28th, Wednesday. Found myself rather indisposed and con- 
cluded to stay a day in New York and take reflection as to proceeding 
further. Bade friends good bye in the morning. 

Went with Mr. Dixwell to see the paintings at the exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design: with a few exceptions the paint- 
ings were very poor. Noticed a fine portrait in the French style by 
a Danish artist, also a portrait of a child very much resembling 
Willie. 

In the afternoon went with Mr. Eliot to see the Croton Water- 
works, the Reservoir, the Bridge at Bloomingdale, all works of great 
cost and utility. 

29th. Took the Railroad to Philadelphia at 9 A. M. Found at 
the Ferry Boat some agreeable friends from Boston on their way to 
Pittsburg, joined forces, and passed over a bad road and by a bad 
steamboat to Philadelphia, where we arrived in time to dine. 

30th May. Took cars for Baltimore, and passed over a wretched 
railroad, arriving in Baltimore in time for Dinner. Saw my friend 
Mr. Tiffany. In the evening with our party attended the Museum 
to witness a vaudeville. Performances spirited. 

31st May. Left Baltimore upon the Cumberland Railroad. This 
road crosses the Patapsco, and runs by the side of Potomac River 
from the Point of Rocks to a long distance beyond Harper's Ferry 
where we dined. The road was in good condition and from Harper's 
Ferry was constructed upon a V rail. We arrived at Cumberland 
179 miles from Baltimore at 5 J^ o'clock, where we passed the night. 

ist June. Having chartered a coach we prepared to travel over 
the mountains by daylight. Our route lay over one range of the 
AUeghanies upon the road originally constructed by the general 
government to Wheeling, but now given up to the charge of the indi- 
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vidual states through which it passes. In the parts of the road which 
we saw in Maryland and Pennsylvania, it was observed that the 
part of the road in the limits of the first state were in much better 
condition than that in the country of the drap[drab]coated gentlemen 
of Pennsylvania. 

The grades over the mountains afforded many fine views of a well 
wooded region, beneath which exist vast mines of coal and iron. At 
Frostburg we were informed that fine bituminous coal taken from 
the mine was furnished at the price of one cent per bushel, twenty 
eight bushels being called a ton. Near this place are the Mount 
Savage works, now busily employed in forging railroad iron, one 
bar of which is made in a minute and a half. 

From Mt. Laurel we obtained a magnificent view of the country 
west and then descended to Union where we passed the night at the 
foot of the mountains, which after all are not very high, as the high- 
est point over which we passed was but 2600 ft. above the level of 
the ocean. 

The historical associations of this road are interesting. After 
leaving Cumberland the road at no point is more than 2>4 miles 
distant from the route of the retreat of Braddock's army after their 
disastrous attempt upon Fort Duquesne. Nine miles before reach- 
ing Union, Pa. is the burial place of Gen. Braddock to which point 
he was carried from the place he was shot about 12 miles from Pitts- 
burg on the banks of the Monongahela. We passed on our right 
the ruins of Fort Necessity. 

June 2d Monday. After a comfortable night's rest at Union, we 
continued our route to the Monongahela (called Mongehaley by the 
natives), which we met at Brownsville. Navigation is kept open as 
far as this place 65 miles from Pittsburg, by means of Dams, four of 
which are erected in that distance, the fall of water being but 6 in. 
per mile. A few miles above Pittsburg, the river receives the waters 
of the Youghiogeny (pronounced Yoh'hogeyny) though they do not 
appear to increase its volume. Between the junction of the rivers 
and Pittsburg the ravine is passed where the British Regulars under 
Braddock received their first disastrous lesson [in] the backwoods 
warfare of the French and Indians. 

Pittsburg was reached about 6 o'clock P.M. and we took lodgings 
at the Exchange; in passing from the Boat to the hotel, we obtained 
a full view of the burned district. 

After tea, we took a stroll to the new wire-suspension acqueduct 
opened first to-day across the Alleghany River, and affording an 
entrance to the city of the Ohio Canal. It is said that this is the 
only suspension acqueduct in the world, but it was our impression 
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that the citizens of Pittsburg would be disappointed in the dura- 
bility of the structure, the vibration rendering constant repair neces- 
sary to prevent leakage, aside from the known fact of the gradual 
consumption of wire ropes by friction as observed in similar bridges. 
In the evening I called upon Miss Warden, an agreeable acquaint- 
ance made summer before last on the upper lakes. She appeared 
in good health and spirits. 

June 3d Tuesday. After an examination of the different routes 
leading from Pittsburg, we gave preference to the one through the 
Western Reserve to Cleveland. The Ohio River is lower than has 
been known at this season of the year for fifteen years, and only 
boats of the very smallest description are running. On inspecting 
one of the best of these I thought it altogether too hazardous 
matter to trust one^s self to such a conveyance, and although it was 
taking me a long distance aside from my route it seemed better 
worth while to be turned from one's course than to be sacrificed by 
steam or be ashore two or three days on the shoals. 

One can hardly realize the distress and misery brought upon this 
thriving city by the devastation of the great fire. It spread in a 
fan-like form before the wind until the material for fuel was exhausted. 
In one quarter of an hour a fine bridge across the Monongahela, was 
kindled and in ashes. The inhabitants are building up again with 
great assiduity, though the permanency of some of the structures 
may be somewhat doubted. 

No rain has fallen in this region for more than two months, and 
with the frosts have ruined the crops. The whole country is dried 
up, and exhibits a most melancholy spectacle. 

At this point were erected first Fort Duquesne, and next Fort 
Pitt. The ground which they occupied is now covered by stores and 
dwelling houses, but there remain some parts of the enclosures to 
testify as to what has been. There was pointed out to me an old 
brick house with the name Coll. Bouquet on a tablet over the door 
in which resided an officer in the year 1765. 

June 4th, Wednesday. Started early this morning on our journey 
to Cleveland, passed along the banks of the Ohio, through Economy 
to Beaver, and from thence through Petersburg and Poland to Ells- 
worth, 73 miles, where we passed the night. Although the material 
for road making is extremely good, yet the roads are in most shocking 
condition as far as Beaver — from thence they improve. 

Economy is a German settlement or community, where silk is 
made in large quantities, and is noted for the general industry of its 
inhabitants. It has the appearance of a German village, though 
with the peculiarity that the houses are built end-wise to the street. 
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From what we could gather as we passed along the road, the impres- 
sion seemed to be that the sect of Rappists (so called from the 
founder of the settlement Father Rapp who is still living) is on the 
decline. Their regulations, with the exception of a few of the leaders, 
do not permit contact between the sexes but once in six years, and 
consequently one sees no small children about. 

Poland appears to be a thriving village. Ellsworth where we 
passed the night is not remarkable for any particular notability, 

June 5th, Thursday. Rain having fallen during the night, we left 
early and passed over a very pleasant route through Palmyra and 
Ravenna to Hudson where we dined. This place is the seat of the 
Western Reserve College, which now contains about eighty students. 

Reached Cleveland about 6 P. M. and took rooms at the American, 
which is badly kept, 

June 6th, Friday. Looked over the city of Cleveland which is 
pleasantly situated on a bluff overlooking Lake Erie, and contains 
many fine houses, not remarkable however for architectural beauty, 
but indicating an attempt at the proper, which always leads to some- 
thing better. 

Called upon Mrs. Dodge, and old Boston friends. After dinner 
as I was writing home received intelligence of the arrival of the St. 
Louis which was to leave immediately for Detroit. Obliged to leave 
off in the middle of things, and rush down to the steamer, which 
instead of departing obstinately waited three hours to take in a 
supply of coal. We however pushed off about evening into a blow- 
ing [wind] and after pitching about all night at a most uncomfortable 
rate, arrived in Detroit about 7 o'clock on the morning of 

June 7th, Saturday, and took lodgings at the Michigan Exchange. 

After breakfast made inquiries as to the state of the crops in 
Michigan, and learned that there was prospect of an average harvest. 
Saw Larned who invited W. and myself to dine chez lui. He had 
just been married and his bride is a very prepossessing person. After 
* a most agreeable dinner, and interesting view of the grandchildren 
of the family (7 in number under four years of age) we made up a 
party for the evening to hear the Swiss Campanologians. 

The weather was quite hot, and the country needs rain. 

June 8th, Sunday. Warm weather still continues. Thermometer 
at I o'clock 86° of Fahrenheit. 

Attended the Episcopal Church in the morning — music better 
than the preaching. 

Our windows at the Hotel command a fine view of the Canada 
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shore across Detroit River. The town opposite is called Sandwich 
and it presents quite a contrast to the better settled and cultivated 
American bank. There is a fine background of foHage which always 
renders a water view picturesque. The river is constantly alive with 
steamboats, ferry-boats, and sloops, passing up and down throwing 
an air of liveliness over the whole scene. Directly before our windows 
lies the government Ira steamer built at Erie, Pa., which seems a fine 
model of a vessel. 

Took a pleasant walk up the Jefferson Avenue with L. in the cool 
of the evening. 

June 9th, Monday. Left Detroit by the Central Railroad for 
Marshall, and there took the stage for Battle Creek 12 miles further 
where we spent the night. The road as far as Jackson is quite bad, 
but beyond that point it is tolerable. The whole route of the road 
across Michigan Kes through a very level country, and with a heavy 
rail, it would make a fine road. 

We passed a comfortable night at the tavern though somewhat 
annoyed by the musical talent of the village which found it necessary 
to increase its practice on the near approach of a mihtary review. 

loth. Rode as far as Pawpaw, dining at Kalamazoo. Our prog- 
ress was interrupted in the morning by the heat and in the after- 
noon by a tremendous shower from which we took shelter under the 
piazza of a newly built farm house. 

nth. To St. Joseph's and by Boat to Chicago. 

Travelling in an open wagon, we had an excellent opportunity to 
see the country. The road was sandy from Kalamazoo and the 
travelling heavy. 

On the Lake we enjoyed one of the most magnificent sights ever 
offered to the eye of man. The weather which had been fair sud- 
denly changed and the skirts of a squall struck us as we were going 
out of St. Joseph. An immense pile of cloud from the N. W. from 
[which] the most vivid and incessant light constantly descended in 
forks and jets into the Lake skirted the shore for a long distance and 
after getting out of its reach, we enjoyed for miles a splendid view 
of its magnificent operations. In the course of two hours after 
another immense cloud-mountain from the south-west arose, and 
hurried to meet its gigantic antagonist. The two combatants met 
about an hour before we reached Chicago, and then ensued a display 
of electric power such as I never before witnessed. The lightning 
assumed every form of motion from the flash which lighted up the 
interior of the immense mass of vapor to the balls of light which 
dropped suddenly into the water. After we reached Chicago, the 
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squall passed over the city, though its force was very much sub- 
dued. We found comfortable lodgings at the City Hotel. 

1 2th. A fine day, though warmer than one would anticipate. 

Called up my friends whom I found in prosperous condition. 

Disappointed in not finding any letters from home. 

After a pleasant walk over the city, took tea with the C s, and 

there looked over a series of sketches by the hand of Miss C. which 
indicated great power in combining the most agreeable points of the 
landscape. We saw also a fine collection of American Birds which 
belong to one of the brothers. Chicago is one of the most favorable 
points in America for getting rare specimens, as it is situated at the 
end of one of the great lakes and is about the centre of migration, 
as the birds pass and repass from North to South. 

June 13th, Friday. Left Chicago by stage coach to Galena. Our 
road passed at first over the "Wet" Prairie, which was filled with 
sleughs and gave one a sorry idea of the excellent road which we had 
heard distinguished prairie travelling. The road as we went on grew 
gradually better and passed over many beautiful prairies diversified 
here and there by an agreeable sleugh. 

We passed the night at Belvidere, and the next morning engaged a 
wagon for Freeport, which we reached about 5/^ o'clock on the 

14th, and pushed on to Waddams grove where we passed the night 
in a log-house. The road was over beautiful prairies, covered with 
the richest soil, and spotted occasionally by log-cabins. * Emigration 
has flowed rapidly into the country during the last five years, and 
Northern Illinois has been filled up with a good class of popiilation. 

Rockford on the Rock River was a beautiful spot, and the whole 
country in the neighborhood so far as we could see presented great 
temptations to the emigrant. 

Our sleep in the cabin was a new page in the expediency of arrange- 
ments. Our apartment contained three beds one of which was 
curtained for the benefit of ladies who might chance that way. We 
passed the night rather comfortably, and on the morning of the 

15th, took our way towards Galena. 

The road wound after leaving Waddams grove over an immense 
rolling prairie extending in one direction more than forty miles. Its 
width at the place we crossed was more than twenty miles. From 
the tops of some of the mounds it presented a scene of vastness not 
unlike that of the ocean, extending as far as the eye could reach, 
and swelling onward like the waves of the ocean. 

Before we reached Freeport we passed some of the Lead Diggings, 
and as we approached Galena their number increased. 

We arrived at Galena in the afternoon. 
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i6th. Made an excursion to Dubuque in Iowa across the Mis- 
sissippi which is supposed to contain at this time about 2000 inhab- 
itants. It has the appearance of a thriving place, and contains some 
well built stores. 

Situated in the midst of the lead region, it thrives rapidly and 
enjoys also an excellent trade from the back country. 

Within two miles of this place is the celebrated "Booth's cave,'* 
from which a large amount of mineral has been taken. The lead ore 
in the region is said to run in veins nearly east and west, and the 
Yankees go about " prospecting" as it is called, hoping from day to 
day to strike upon some vein which will make their fortune. There 
are certain external appearances in the surface of the ground from 
whiqh they judge, and if they find on digging to the rock which lies 
below a crack or crevice extending east and west, they are very sure 
of finding a "lead" of mineral below. Such an uncertain manner of 
getting bread would not seem to promote industrious habits, although 
tha miners are considered thrifty as a class. 

Where we crossed the Father of Waters at Dubuque, its breadth 
swollen by a rise in its upper waters was about a mile and a quarter. 
I looked upon it with some awe, but felt as in more commonplace 
matters, that I should [be] better able to appreciate it when I saw 
more of it. 

We spent the night in Dubuque, and from the tops of some build- 
ings obtained a magnificent moonlight view of the great river. We 
crossed it again in the ferry on 

Tuesday, the 17th, and got back to Galena before dinner, leaving 
W. behind to penetrate further into Iowa. 

Galena, the centre of the lead-trade of Northern Illinois and Wis- 
consin, is laid out upon the Fevre (Beau) River about six miles from 
the Mississippi. It contains a population of about 5000, and is an 
active thriving business place. The currency in circulation is prin- 
cipally specie. 

I remained here intending to take the Steamer St. Croix on the 
19th to go up to St. Peters and the Falls of St. Anthony. My bag- 
gage was carried to the boat, but feeling quite unwell, I had it taken 

back to the hotel. W went up in her, and a good night's sleep 

has sufficiently* recovered me. I regretted extremely the loss of 
so pleasant an excursion. But it was more prudent to remain in 
Galena with a prospect of sickness than to go up the River. 

Finding that the excursion to the Falls must be given up on the 
afternoon of the 

20th, Friday, I took passage on board the steamer War-Eagle 
for Quincy, where I arrived the next evening after a passage of 

44 
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27 hours. This boat is called very fast, and has been making crack 
trips for the accommodation of those who value life but little. 
We had fortunately no temptations for a race, although at one 
time it looked as if the Laclede, another fast boat, would give chase. 

This then was my first voyage upon the mighty Mississippi, and 
anything but a comfortable [one]. The boat was studiously contrived 
for the dis-accommodation of passengers, every thing else being 
sacrificed to give her speed. There was but one place in the boat 
where a person could really be comfortable and that was upon the 
seat in the back part of the ladies cabin. 

The river was very high, and most of the bottoms were over- 
flowed. The banks were well wooded, and the scenery quite pictur- 
esque. It is said to be finer in the upper part of the river. We 
passed by many thriving villages, among which I noticed Rock- 
Island, Bloomington, and Burlington. We passed the famous city of 
Nauvoo, said to contain from 15 to 20,000 inhabitants (doubtless ex- 
aggerated), and presents a fine appearance from the river on ac- 
count of the peculiar prominence given to the temple, now in process 
of erection. This edifice is built of a grey stone, two stories in height 
with a tier of portholes between the two ranges of windows. From, 
the distance at which I saw it, merely the general outlines of the 
building could be seen. The main body of the building appeared 
to be externally complete except the roof, and there seemed to be 
the tower or steeple only to be carried up to a further height. What 
is to be the destination of this singular body of fanatics since the 
death of their prophet and governor is hard to say: but from the 
state of feeling which exists towards them in their neighborhood, 
and from the death of their leader, there would seem to be sufiSicient 
cause for the decay of the sect. 

June 22nd, Sunday. Quincy is a pleasant city to the traveller. 
After a long and fatigmng journey to get between clean sheets on a 
good mattress in a good sized room, is a luxury which cannot be 
appreciated except by the traveller. 

I went to Church and heard a sermon from the text "whatsoever 
things are true etc." It appeared to be Presbyterian. 

After dinner undertook to walk out of town about a mile to Mr. 
Everett's house, but the broiling sun made the task rather difficult. 
After some diminution of flesh I arrived there, and got comfortably 
rested. From the top of his house one enjoys a fine prospect of the 
Illinois rolling prairie dotted often with fine woods. The open ground 
being entirely free from stumps presents the appearance of an old 
country, and in the few spots near at hand that were cultivated the 
eye looked down upon rich fields, almost ripe for the harvest. 
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After taking tea, we took a ride of six or eight miles over the land 

already seen from the cupola of Mr. E 's house, and found that 

the land did not belie its external appearance. What a soil for a 
New England farmer to luxuriate upon! The very weeds which 
barely reach in Massachusetts to the height of six inches here run up 
to as many feet. The earth puts forth her produce with an abound- 
ing fertility such as is never dreamed of by our industrious popula- 
tion at home. The soil is from two to four feet in depth and of the 
greatest richness. All the productions which spring from the surface 
of the earth here germinate with more than tropical splendor. 
Uniting to the brilliancy of tropical verdure the more desirable 
products of a temperate clime, nature seems to put forth her strength 
under the most favorable auspices, and she has marked out this 
land with its fine climate and luxurious soil for a vast population. 
Bad government, heavy taxation, and even no regular currency 
can prevent its progress to wealth and prosperity, though they 
may seemingly retard it for a while. With such advantages as 
nature holds out, man cannot go far aside from the path of plenty. 
Health the great desideratum in new countries seems here to be 
good — and with health and a common share of industry no man 
can ever feel want in this country. What a temptation to the paupers 
of the old world! 

June 23d, Monday. The heats of summer seem fairly to have 
set in. The weather yesterday and to-day has been quite hot. The 
place seems now to be rather quiet, merchants not finding many 
customers on account of the preparations for harvesting requiring 
the attendance of the farmer at home. 

Loitered about without accomplishing much. The weather was 
extremely warm, and after dinner I made a favorable change in my 

circumstances by going to Mr. E 's place. The rank luxuriance 

of soil is really wonderful — the weeds at this season reaching the 
height of six and eight feet. The fruit in this region has been pretty 

nearly all cut off by the frost. Mr. E 's peach orchard which last 

year produced twenty five hundred bushels will not yield this season 
a single peach. The late rains will probably injure the wheat crop also. 

June 24th, Tuesday. A rainy morning, unacceptable to the 
farmers. 

I begin to be heartily tired of this place and shall get out of it as 
soon as possible. 

Spent the afternoon and evening at Mr. E 's place. The 

shower, still continued, keeps the country quite damp. I ob- 
served that the farmers were cutting their wheat in order to prevent 
rust. While at Mr. E 's examined some fine specimens of model 
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engines and drawings made by his son Edward, and some amusing 
and well arranged scrap books collected by his son Samuel. 

Found at the hotel an acquaintance from Boston going up the 
river, Mr. Wood. The merchants of our goodly city seem deter- 
mined to do a great business in soliciting trade. 

June 25th, Wednesday. Left for St. Louis in the steamer Die 
Vernon. 

To-day is my twenty seventh birth-day, one of the sad anniver- 
saries of life, reminding one of his progress towards the grave, and 
of his sins of omission more than of commission. Spent at this 
distance from my wife and little ones it is more than usually sad. 
The deepest marks which time leaves in my nature are to be seen 
in the channels worn by anxiety and apprehension of harm to those 
I love. As one lives the longer, the more he becomes aware of the 
great uncertainty of life, and the great chance of misfortune. The 
stronger the ties of affection which bind one to existence, the greater 
the sources of a fear of the evil day! 

Our sail down the river, which might have been pleasant, was 
rendered quite tedious by the long stops made in taking freight, and 
postponing our arrival at St. Louis to a late hour in the night or 
rather to one o'clock in the morning. After getting upon the levee 
with my valise in hand I made for the Planter house where I got 
comfortably ensconced for the night, though I was so much fatigued 
that I did not get rested so much as I expected by the short sleep 
until seven in the morning. 

June 26th, Thursday. Was astonished by the great size and in- 
crease of St. Louis, which already contains the elements of greatness. 
The natural advantages of situation are unequalled by any inland 
city in the country, and perhaps in the known world. Healthily 
seated upon rising ground, and regularly laid out, with fine houses 
built and building, it already presents the appearance of an old 
place. The only disagreeable feature of its architecture at which I 
particularly revolted was the court-house. The residences in gen- 
eral were built without any attempt at taste, and were indicative 
of a strong impulse of a new settled country, viz., to get a comfortable 
shelter as soon as practicable. 

Found several old friends and acquaintances and passed the day 

quite agreeably. Took tea with my friend Mr. C , who has 

built a good house on the outskirts of the town. 

Afterwards called to see an old classmate H and had a long 

chat over our reminiscences. 

June 27th, Friday. Hot day and more rain. 

After breakfast W. H called to see me and carried me to 
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ride over the city. When one reflects for a moment upon the vast 
country tributary to St. Louis, the great growth of the city ceases 
to be surprising. The comely streets, built up with comfortable 
houses, convey the idea of an older city than St. Louis really dates. 
H dined with me and after dinner I wrote home, 

June 28th, Saturday. Another hot and sultry morning with rain — 
cleared off from the North after noon. 

This day was set aside by the citizens for a demonstration of 
respect to the memory of Gen. Jackson, but seems rather to be a 
celebration. It afforded a fine opportunity of seeing the different 
classes of citizens, and the various institutions of the city. The 
Catholic seemed the preponderating influence. Their schools turned 
out in full force, as with a far-reaching propagandism they have 
taken orphans wherever they have found them, and are educating 
and supporting them in the faith. The Odd Fellows and Freemasons 
were also out in some force, though not so numerous as at the East. 
The Fire Companies in gaudy shirts and fancy colored clothing 
presented quite a variegated line of watermen. The whole affair 
went off with tolerable decorum, though there seemed to be a strong 
tendency to jollification out of the line of procession. 

Called upon Field of the River Reveillee whom I had known in 
Boston, and received from him some late Boston papers as well as 
some spirited back-nos. of his own journal. He seemed to remember 
his Boston friends with considerable affection. 

After dinner packed up and sent my baggage on board St. Domain, 
bound up the Illinois River — and having taken leave of my atten- 
tive friends, put myself on board — and took leave of St. Louis 
with great lightness of heart, as I felt that my head was turned 
towards home, although still at a considerable distance. 

June 29th on the Illinois River. 

The anniversary of the birth-day of Willie. My anniversaries 
unfortunately generally happen when I am away from home, and 
then they only bring up sad recollections — for they bring to mind 
how much a man sacrifices who tears himself away from his fireside, 
and overworks himself -for uncertain gain. 

The sail up the river was delightful. The stream is quiet, and the 
scenery upon the banks harmonizes beautifully with its even flow. 
Every thing seemed in unison, and in repose. 

We arrived at Henry on the morning of 

June 30th, and chartered a poor conveyance to Peru — where 
finding a lumber wagon pushing on for Ottawa I took passage, and 
arrived at the latter place in a state not much better than ahve about 
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ten o'clock in the evening, and found lodgings in a poor hotel called 
the City Hotel, where however they did what they could to make me 
comfortable. 

The next morning 

July ist, after an unquiet night's sleep I chartered a wagon to take 
me to Naperville and underwent a most fatiguing day's ride over 
a most delightful country. Certainly on the face of the earth there 
can be no more beautiful scenery than is found in the rolling prairie 
dotted with woodland that is found in Northern Illinois. In its 
natural state it resembles a garden more [than] the most cultivated 
spots in New England. How the French ever relinquished their 
grasp upon this country is surprising. 

We arrived in the evening at Naperville, a small town on the Fox 
River, and found a comfortable hotel. 

July 2nd. On rising this morning found myself shut in by a heavy 
rain which promised to defer for another day my arrival at Chicago — 
but I determined to set forward and accordingly found myself after 
dinner on my way with a good pair of horses before me, and more 
mud and blacker than I ever saw before, under me. We reached 
Chicago to my great joy at quarter before seven, where to my great 

surprise I found my friend W who had been to Milwaukee, 

Mackinaw, and back again to this point. I heard also of the arrival 

of the Rev. Mr. L whom I did not see, because I learned he 

was ill. 

Was rejoiced by three letters from Kate and to find that all was 
well at home. Went to bed and got a good night's sleep calculating 
on a day of rest for the morrow. 

July 3rd, Thursday. The quiet day however proved to be a far 
busier day than I had anticipated. Business turned up to my hands 
in looking after people who had and were going forward to our care. 

The weather was charming, the wind blowing cool and clear from 
the North. 

Wrote home and prepared to push forward through Michigan, and 
edge farther towards home. 

Fine cool bracing wind from the N. W. 

July 4th, Friday. After a comfortable night's rest found myself 
on board St. Champion and bound for St. Joseph. Found unex- 
pectedly an old friend B . After reaching that place, we took 

stage and journeyed on without much variety, till we arrived at 
Marshall, with the exception of an overturn of our stage, which I 
fortimately did not share in happening to be upon my feet in the 
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road a little distance in advance of the vehicle when the accident 
happened. After riding all night without further molestation we 
got to Marshall about S^i A. M. on 

July 5th, Saturday, and putting ourselves into the cars were glad 
to find a resting place in Detroit the same afternoon. There I was 
revivified by two letters from home, and afterwards went to bed 
quietly between clean sheets and in a sufficiently airy room. Detroit, 
always a pleasant town, looked more delightful than ever to my eyes, 
as it seemed to be really on the border of home, though nearly a 
thousand miles from that agreeable place. 

July 6th, Sunday. A warm day. 

Attended the Presbyterian Church in the morning and Ustened 
to a very prosy sermon from Mr. Duffield, the pastor. 

Wrote home after dinner. 

Called upon the Catholic Bishop for the purpose of discovering 
Mr. Lawrence but was unsuccessful in my research. 

July 7th, Monday. Took the cars for Pontiac over the worst 
railroad which it has been my fortime to travel over — although 
there is said to be one in Florida quite equal to it. They have how- 
ever the good sense to proceed over it at a very moderate pace, so 
that accidents rarely occur. 

Made an excursion in the afternoon to a beautiful lake called 
Orchard Lake from an island in its centre which contains a fine plan- 
tation of fruit trees said to have been placed there by the Indians, 
but more probably by the French. The day was extremely hot and 
we refreshed ourselves by a dip in its cool waters; we then rode home 
with a heavy shower impending but it passed off to the South to the 
great regret of the natives, who desire rain for their crops. 

I remained in Pontiac until Saturday 12th, my journey to Flint 
and Byron being fortunately stopped by the arrival in Pontiac of 
the people whom I wished to visit, and I was enabled to obtain all 
the information I needed without going out of the place except to 
Waterford, about four miles distant. 

The weather during the whole week was very hot, and no rain 
fell. The wheat ripens fast and the harvest already commences. 
The merchants feel very much encouraged at their prospect of getting 
out of debt, and the farmer hopes to obtain a price for his wheat 
which will wipe off the scores of this year and last — and he will be 
disappointed in his expectations, as the great crop will bring but a 
small price per bushel in the market. 

The inhabitants of this quiet burgh have at present however a 
subject uppermost in their thoughts of more ideal value than their 
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wheat crop. The immense stores of copper to be dug from the bowels 
of the villainous earth with little trouble and ^ut a small outlay 
have heated to a violent pitch all the money grasping sensibilities 
of the neighborhood. The idea of acquiring a fortune at an easy 
rate, with no particular exertion is abundantly attractive. One 
citizen very gravely told me that from one ton of copper ore had been 
extracted more than three thousand dollars worth of copper and 
also more than three thousand dollars worth of silver, making the 
whole product of the ton of mineral over the value of six thousand 
dollars! In this little village already exist three companies, the North 
American, the Michigan and another whose name I did not learn. 
The asserted success of the Boston (Lake Superior) Company, 
which, with fifty dollars per share paid in, is about to pay a dividend 
of at least one thousand dollars, excites every body to emulate the 
same success. Like all other financial bubbles, and fancy stock 
operations from the time of the famous South Sea operations to our 
own day, victims have never been wanting to the shrewd bubble- 
blower — and Michigan having reaped one abundant harvest in 
her Wild-cat bank operations seemed destined to try the dragon- 
teeth again in the copper regions of Lake Superior! A worthy 
gentleman pitying my ignorance and poverty kindly presented 
me with three shares of the Michigan Mining Company, and pros- 
perity begins to dawn upon my hitherto unappreciated labours! 

The few days spent in Pontiac, in spite of the great heat have 
refreshed and recruited me exceedingly. The quiet, and good fellow- 
ship which I met with, proved quite inspiriting — and the time 
passed away very pleasantly between business and ' otial ' vocations. 
The Hodges house kept by John Bacon is very well kept, and the 
traveller finds himself comfortable. 

On Saturday I started in a buggy for Detroit, unwillingly com- 
pelled to ride in the very hottest part of the day, in an open buggy. 
Accordingly I stripped myself of my coat, my vest being already 
laid aside, and with a coarse Michigan straw hat upon my head, 
presented an appearance more picturesque than graceful. We how- 
ever managed to get along more comfortably than I should have 
imagined, and arrived in Detroit about 5 P. M. on 

July 12th, Saturday — a city which combines more comforts for 
me than any other western place, and one that seems nearer home. 

Made a pleasant call after tea upon the Larned family, and went 
to bed betimes though the evening was so hot that sleep made her 
approaches slowly. 

July 13 th, Sunday. Another broiling day. 

Staid at home from church, as the day was really too broiling for 
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locomotion. Quiet was the only business to be attended to. Wrote 
home after dinner. 

At noon there was a fine show of cloud, and appearances indi- 
cated a heavy shower, but a whirlwind rose and darkened the at- 
mosphere with dust, a few drops of rain fell, and then every thing 
passed off. 

July 14th, Monday. Hotter still. 

Took the cars for Ann Arbor and returned. The atmosphere was 
horrible. 

Preparing to get off home. 

July 15 th, Tuesday. No change of heat. 

Went after breakfast to the State Geologist's office, where I saw 
some fine specimens of the fossils and of the minerals of Michigan. 
The State collection is at the University of Ann Arbor, and is said to 
be very fine. From the specimens which I saw it is easily credible. 
Mr. Van Buren obtained for me a specimen each of native copper, 
black oxide, and black and green oxide, which are to be the founda- 
tion of so much imaginary wealth to miners, and speculators. One 
of the state officers informs me that there are probably from five to 
six hundred companies already in existence. Most of them on no 
foundation or location, either literally or physically. 

Made my farewell calls, and in the evening at % before 7 left 
Detroit for Buffalo in the British St. London which goes by the 
Canada shore. We had a fine run down the river to the lake over- 
taking and passing the New Orleans before we put in at Amherstburg, 
where we wooded. The night was calm and insufferably hot, and 
very little sleep was gained by any one. We arrived at Port Stanley 
in the morning, and had a pleasant run from there without stopping 
to Buffalo, at which place we arrived at 7 o'clock, making the run 
in twenty-four hours including stops. 

Found a good bed, and a night's sleep at the American, and the 
morning of the 

July 17 th, Thursday, took the cars for Syracuse. Our journey 
was enlivened by a party of Quakers who had been out [to] the Cat- 
taraugus Reservation to make their yearly visit to the Senecas who 
are under the charge of their sect. There were perhaps a dozen in 
the party, male and female, and a merrier and more amusing body 
of people it is not easy to meet. At Syracuse we snatched about, 
two hours' sleep, and took the cars for Albany at 4 o'clock next 
morning, 

July 1 8th, at which place we arrived at i^ o'clock just in time to 
take the cars for Springfield without a half minute to spare. We got 

45 
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into S. at 8 o'clock and found a resting place in that traveller's 
heaven, Warriner. The next morning 

July 19th, Saturday, at 7 found myself in the cars again, and 
reached Boston 20 minutes after 12 o'clock, and very comfortable 
in body and mind, after a journey of nearly 4000 miles by land and 
by water, without accident, with no serious illness, and with success- 
ful business results. Disagreeable from the want of conveniences 
for the traveller, it is nevertheless interesting from the novelty of 
the country, and the magnificence of the scenery. But a journey 
to be endured every year, irksome in the extreme. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Long, T. L. Livesmore, 
Thayer, Green, Davis, and Sanborn. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

ALEXANDER VIETS GRISWOLD ALLEN, D.D. 

By CHARLES L. WELLS.^ 

Dr. Allen was a great prophet in the original sense of that 
much misunderstood term, one who could think God's thoughts 
after him and interpret the ways of God with men, whether in 
nations or in individuals. It was natural then that he should 
find his true position in life as a teacher of Church History, 
which is preeminently the place for a prophet. 

He was born May 4, 1841, in the little town of Otis, Massa- 
chusetts, where his father, the Rev. Ethan Allen, a graduate of 
Brown University, was rector of the Episcopal Church. His 
mother was Lydia Burr, of a distinguished eighteenth century 
New England family. Dr. Allen was the second of three chil- 
dren, all born in Otis. The oldest was Henry John Whitehouse 
Allen, and the youngest a daughter named Adelaide. 

From Otis the family moved to Nantucket, and later to 
Guilford, Vermont. In 1859 he entered Kenyon College, where 
he received his A.B. degree in 1862, afterwards remaining for 
two years in Bexley Hall, the Theological School at Gambia, 
connected with Kenyon College, during which time he was 
editor of the Western Episcopalian. 

The next two years, 1864-1866, were spent at the Andover 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained Deacon, by Bishop 
Eastburn, at Emanuel Church, Boston, July 5, 1865; and 
Priest, by the same Bishop, at St. John's Church, Framingham, 
June 24, 1866. 

In 1865, on his ordination to the Diaconate, he became min- 
ister of St. John's Church, Lawrence, and in 1867 accepted the 
position of Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the newly es- 
tablished Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. Here he 

1 Submitted to the Society through the Editor. See Proceedings, xxn, 
6-10. 
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married, in 1872, Elizabeth Kent Stone, daughter of Dr. John 
Seely Stone, the Dean of the School, and granddaughter of 
Chancellor James Kent. Here, also, his two sons were born, 
Henry Van Dyke Allen, in 1873, and John Stone Allen, in 

1875. 

In 1871 he was editor of the Christian Witness. In 1877 he 
made his first trip to Europe, and, in 1878, received from Ken- 
yon College, his Alma Mater, the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
the first academic recognition of his high scholarly ability. 
During all this time, by wide reading and profound study, he 
was laying broad and deep the foundations of that scholarship 
which showed itself in his remarkable teaching, and later in 
his published works. 

He was born into the old-fashioned evangelical churchman- 
ship, the deep piety and reverent spirit of which never left 
him. In his seminary days and later, however, this developed 
into a broad churchmanship which ministered to that large- 
minded, generous, tolerant spirit which characterized the whole 
attitude of his thought and expression. 

Dr. Elisha Mulford, the distinguished author of The Nation, 
came to Cambridge about 1880, and was his intimate and de- 
voted friend. In 188 1 Dr. Mulford published his great theolog- 
ical work. The Republic of God, an exposition of the Creed, and 
Dr. Allen reviewed it in the Princeton Review for November, 
1882, and January, 1883, in two articles entitled "The Theo- 
logical Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century." In this review 
he showed the essential relations of this modem school of theo- 
logical thought with the early Greek theology of Athanasius, 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria. In 1883, ^^ Philadelphia, 
he dehvered the Bohlen Lectures on "The Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought," published in the following year. These lectures 
made a profound impression on the English-speaking Christian 
world. They were the work of a learned historian, a profound 
theologian and a true philosopher. With his deep insight into 
truth and reality Dr. Allen had caught the essential spirit of 
all the great points of view and leading systems of Christian 
thought, variant as they might seem, down through all the 
ages of the Church's history, and pointed out their underlying 
significance and mutual relations. It was essentially a justifi- 
cation of modern theology as held and taught by Coleridge, 
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Maurice, Kingsley, Robertson, Stanley, Mulford and Brooks, 
showing its real continuity from the earliest theology of the 
Christian Church, the Alexandrian, as the truest interpretation 
of the Gospel and the *' Faith once delivered to the Saints.'' 
Had he written nothing else, it would have proved his title of 
teacher and historian, and his rightful position as a true prophet 
in the world of thought and letters. 

He felt and realized the true greatness of history, and used to 
quote approvingly Pope's line: "The proper study of mankind 
is man," and the thought which Terence long before expressed, 
when he said: "I am a man, and I do not regard anything that 
pertains to man as foreign to my interest." 

History is the true sphere of the prophet, and Church His- 
tory is its highest form. Dr. Allen was worthy of the subject. 
He took little interest in philosophy as a department of intel- 
lectual activity, yet in spirit he was a true HegeHan, as was his 
friend Dr. Mulford. He had a genius for real reconciliation, 
not by neglect, nor by denial, nor by the compromise of any 
element of truth, but by reaHzing all in a higher xmity where 
the partial truths appear as the elements of a larger whole. An 
interesting, practical aspect of this characteristic may be seen 
in his two articles which were published in the Independent, 
the first on "The Approach to Christian Union," in the num- 
ber for March 29, 1888, and the second entitled "Christian 
Union," in the number for March 20, 1889. 

He wrote an appreciative tribute in memory of Dr. Mulford, 
which appeared in the Christian Union, March 18, 1886; and 
also contributed to the Church of Today, August, 1889, a memoir 
of his friend and colleague. Dr. George Zabriskie Gray, the 
highly esteemed Dean of the Cambridge Theological School. 
At the same time he contributed three articles on "Episcopacy," 
"The Episcopal Church" and "The Reformed Episcopal 
Church," for the Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 
published in New York in 1889. Several valuable chapters by 
him, on important subjects in Ecclesiastical History appeared 
in various collections of lectures, etc. For example: "The 
Norman Period of the English Church," in a book entitled 
The Church in the British Isles, published in 1890; "Frederick 
Denison Maurice," in Prophets of the Christian Faith, 1897; and 
"Primitive Christian Liturgies," one of ten lectures delivered 
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by different scholars in a course entitled "Christian Worship/' 
given at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 1896. 
He also contributed a chapter on "The Place of Edwards in 
History," to the volume entitled Jonathan Edwards, a Retro- 
spect, pubUshed in 1901. This gives some idea of the variety 
and frequency, as well as the timeliness and value, of his "oc- 
casional" work. 

He had a passion for reality, and with his deep spiritual 
insight and sympathy, he appreciated all that was good and 
true. This may be seen in two of his well-known books. In 
1889 he pubHshed The Life of Jonathan Edwards, the great 
New England Calvinist; and in 1900 appeared his monumental 
work on Phillips Brooks, the great American Bishop and Broad- 
church Preacher. Two of the greatest and most widely differ- 
ing religious leaders of the nineteenth century live in these 
portraitures. 

The Life of Edwards is accepted by his most devoted followers 
and admirers as a most sympathetic and just presentation of 
the man, his Hfe and creed, and his great place in theological 
thought and in New England religious life. 

The Life of Phillips Brooks, in three volumes, is all that such 
a work could be, written by one who was his lifelong intimate 
companion and friend, and by one who was in almost perfect 
agreement with all his intellectual positions and utterances. It 
is the tribute of the scholar in his study to the scholar in the 
practical Hfe of the world. 

He could be quite as just and sympathetic in his delineation 
of the Quakers and of the Romanists, of Origen and of Augustine, 
of Clement and of Calvin, of Luther and of Cranmer, of Eras- 
mus and of Ignatius Loyola, because he saw the real where 
there was reality, and was able to help others to see it. 

Several characteristic articles by Dr. Allen appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, a Ust of which is interesting: "The Transi- 
tion in New England Theology," December, 1891; "Phillips 
Brooks," April, 1893; "Samuel Taylor Coleridge," September, 
1895; "Horace EUsha Scudder: An Appreciation," April, 1903; 
Two notable reviews also appeared, one on Mr. Scudder's Life 
of Lowell, February, 1902, and the other on Professor Palmer's 
George Herbert, January, 1906. This list is completed by the 
articles "Bishop White," in the Christian Union, January 14, 
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1893; "Dean Stanley and the Tractarian Movement/' in the 
New World, 1894; "Sundays in Edinburgh," in the Outlook , 
August 31, 1895; "The Pope's Bull/' in the Outlook^ November 
7, 1896; and "The Organization of the Early Church/' in the 
American Journal of Theology, October, 1905. He also con- 
tributed to the New York Sun, in March, 1901, a series of arti- 
cles on "Protestantism/' which were afterwards pubUshed in 
book form. 

In a truly remarkable work, Christian Institutions, published 
in the International Theological Library, in 1897, ^^ unique 
power of prophetic interpretation is applied to the three great 
Institutions of the Church; its Organization, Creeds and Sacra- 
ments, through a careful and thorough study of their historical 
development. In a profound historical and theological analysis 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, Dr. Allen speaks thus of the 
three attitudes of the human mind: 

First, "the study of external nature which gives birth to 
science, a pursuit absorbing in interest and rich in its results 
and achievements." Second, "another sphere which, to its 
votaries, far surpasses in importance and in its vast conse- 
quences, the study of nature; that is, the study of hiunan his- 
tory. If science reveals God as manifest in nature, history 
reveals the Deity as the controlling will in the career of human- 
ity as a whole, until the conviction grows of some remoter 
purpose of the Divine to which the whole creation moves. 
These spheres are so distinct and separate that rarely or never 
does one arise who is equally at home in both. But there is 
also a third attitude in the modem world — the department of 
literature and poetry and art, whose significance Hes in the 
inner revelations of the contents of the human spirit, disclosed, 
not so much in event and circumstance of history as in the 
motions of an inner life, whose deepest source is enveloped in 
the mystery of the human personality." ^ There was something 
of each of these elements in Dr. Allen's intellectual make-up, 
though his was preeminently the historical and, in the truest 
sense, the philosophical mind. His most striking character- 
istics were purity and justice; moral and intellectual purity, and 
a truly scientific sense of justice. 

* For a splendid example of his clear beautifvil style and profound philosoph- 
ical insight, read the whole passage, Christian Institutions, 296-300. 
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He was very careful in his writings and really brooded over 
what he wrote. He would never let a book go to his publisher 
till the last moment, loath to let it leave his hands until he was 
perfectly satisfied that it was the best that he could do. He 
once said, in regard to his Continuity of Christian Thought, that, 
if he did it over again, he would bring out more prominently 
the work and influence of Clement of Alexandria. 

His recognition as a scholar is attested by his receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, not only from Kenyon College, 
in 1878, as already noted, but also from Harvard in 1886 and 
from Yale in 1901. 

It was in 1886 that he was elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, in which he took great interest, 
and of which he remained a member until his death. In 1897 
he delivered before the Society an "Address on Philip Melanch- 
thon; on the Occasion of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of 
his Birth." 1 

Dr. Allen had a beautiful voice, clear, musical and expressive; 
it was a revelation to hear him read, especially the Psalms, 
the Prophets or the Gospels. Yet he was not an impressive 
preacher, not striking, nor emotional, nor hortatory, not nervous 
enough. As a teacher, however, his calm clear utterance and 
deep insight were most illuminating and inspiring to thought 
and life. Many a student would go out from a lecture all on 
fire with the interest of new perceptions and having received an 
almost startling revelation of the real meaning and far-reaching 
influence of some event or crisis in history. He taught his 
students how to think, how to know and assimilate truth. 
He had a true sympathy with, and thorough understanding of 
the immature, inexperienced and slow-moving mind of a young 
student. Sincere, patient, suggestive and inspiring, there was 
nothing narrow,* petty or egotistical about him. Naturally his 
personal influence was very great. He personified, by his own 
example, the method of his teaching, clear, logical, rational 
and impartial. He was tolerant of others' faith, not because 
uncertain of or indifferent to his own, but because he so thor- 
oughly understood theirs, and could put himself in their place 
and realize their point of view. 

One of his maxims gives a key to much of his own successful 

1 2 Proceedings, xi. 257. 
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interpretation of history: "Always find an adequate cause and 
a worthy explanation of every event or institution in history if 
you would really understand it." 

His home life meant a great deal to him and was just the en- 
vironment needed for the scholar and the teacher. Mrs. Allen 
was descended from a Une of scholars on both her father's and 
her mother's side, and was always bright, intellectual and inter- 
esting, and her husband, her children and her home were always 
first in her thought and care. Dr. Allen was a quiet, reserved 
man in his tastes and manner of life, and Mrs. Allen was a sort 
of means of communication for him with the outside world, 
and he was well satisfied that it should be so. Their summer 
life at Boxford, where they had a charming old country house, 
was ideal. They had been married twenty years when she 
died, in 1892, an indescribable loss which he felt most keenly. 
One of his most spiritual and thoughtful courses of lectures 
entitled Religious Progress, the course of Yale Lectures deliv- 
ered at New Haven in 1895, was published and dedicated to 
her memory the same year. The previous summer of 1894 he 
had spent in Edinburgh, and afterwards another year abroad 
in 1 901-1902. 

As the recognition of his ability as a historian grew and ex- 
tended, he responded to many of the calls made upon him and 
greatly increased the sphere of his acquaintance and influence. 

He inaugurated the Noble Lectures at Harvard in 1898; 
giving his lecture on "The Message of Christ to the Individual 
Man'' in the course on "The Message of Christ to Mankind." 
He gave also the Dudleian Lecture at Harvard in 1904, on "The 
Roman Catholic Church." In addition to his continuous 
teaching at his own Theological Seminary at Cambridge, he gave 
regular courses at Radcliffe, at Harvard, and in 1905 at Chicago 
University. In 1907 he published a shorter Life of Phillips 
Brooks, in one volume, and, in the same year. Freedom in the 
Church, a scholarly, frank and clear discussion of rnodern theo- 
logical problems, as interpreted in the light of history; a book 
which was widely circulated and aroused nearly as much inter- 
est and criticism as his Continuity of Christian Thought had 
done over twenty years before. 

During the last few years he lived a very lonely life; his sons 
had gone out into the world, his close friends, Mulford and 
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Brooks, had passed into the great beyond, and he needed com- 
panionship and home. It was a great joy, and the promise of 
a new happiness, when he found these in Miss Pauline Cory 
Smith of Boston, whom he had long known and esteemed, to 
whom he was married in 1907. But his labor was nearly over, 
and after a short illness, he fell asleep, July ist, 1908, in the 
Cambridge which he loved, and in the active service of the 
School where he had taught for over forty years. 

Few men of this age have influenced more profoundly than 
he has done the thinking men of the religious world, not merely 
by his instructions to the students of an important theological 
school and in the largest universities of the country, but through 
his students, his lectures, his writings, his friendships and his 
life. He was a true prophet of the living God, and he did his 
part to help on the coming of the Kingdom of which he was a 
loyal subject, and whose principles, as revealed in history, he 
so well understood and so faithfully interpreted.^ 

* A tender and appreciative tribute to Dr. Allen, his character and scholarship, 
was given in a sermon by his colleague, Professor Nash, at a Memorial Service 
held November 23, 1908, which was published by the School, together with the 
Service used on the occasion, prepared by the Rev. John W. Suter of the class 
of 1885. 

A complete biographical memoir by the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Slattery, Rector 
of Grace Church, New York, will be published early in 1911. 



